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YOUR LONG DISTANCE DOLLAR'S WORTH 





Ten years ago, your operator needed 
an average of 7.3 minutes to put 
through a Long Distance call. 


1930 





FASTER SERVICE 


Today, the average waiting time is 
only 1.5 minutes. Nine out of every 
ten Long Distance calls are com- 
pleted while you hold the line. 





MORE DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


Service was more subject to inter- 
ruption by wind, sleet and other 
elements, a decade ago. 











[fs Db 


Service interruptions from natural 
causes have been greatly reduced 
by the substitution of cable for 
aerial wire. In 1935, the Bell Sys- 
tem has 12,500,000 miles of Long 
Distance lines in practically storm- 
proof cable. 





MORE TELEPHONES WITHIN 


In 1925 there were 11,500,000 Bell 
telephones and 5,800,000 other tele- 
phones in the United States, Can- 
ada and Cuba to which you could 
be connected. 





REACH 


Now there are 13,500,000 Bell tele- 
phones and 17,300,000 other tele- 
phones in all parts of the world to 
which you can talk. By land lines 
or Bell System overseas service, 
93% of the world's telephones have 
been brought within reach. 





A three-minute, station-to-station 
daytime conversation between 
Cleveland and St. Louis in 1925 
cost $3.10. The New York to Chi- 
cago rate was $4.65; Boston to San 
Francisco $17.25. 





RATES REDUCED 


In 1935, the same calls cost; $2.05 
instead of $3.10; $3 instead of $4.65; 
$9.50 instead of $17.25. Since the 
latter part of 1926, a series of reduc- 
tions in Long Distance 
rates has saved many 
millions of dollars a 





year to telephone users. 
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SALESMEN SAY.. 
V7. The last Econamical Low/pbiced. i 





Plymouth the safest low-priced caron the 
road. While scientific weight distribution 
(on the principle pioneered by the fa- 
mous “Airflow” cars) makes it the most 
comfortable. 

Compare the new Plymouth with other 
leading low-priced cars. See it at your 
Chrysler, Dodge or De Soto dealer. 


ACTUALLY SAVES 
1270 207 
IN GAS AND OIL 


ECONOMICAL! It’s astonishing how 
much more mileage you get out of oil 
and gas with the big, new Plymouth. 


Only Plymouth gives 


Fe HANDSOME, new Plymouth! It’s the most economical full-sized car. you VI keith 

the ideal business car. It’s big and Economical to maintain! Valve seat 

a And everywhere salesmen tes- _inserts...an air-cooled, 15% bigger 1. GENUINE HYDRAULIC BRAKES 
tify, “It’s the most economical car I clutch... four-bearing coanbdiahe,. 28 


2. SAFETY-STEEL BODY 


: ” z 
ever drove. anti-friction bearings.. _self-equalizing 


Economical to run! New cooling and hydraulic brakes... patented Floating 3 WEIGHT RE-DISTRIBUTION 
ignition permit the highest compression Power engine mountings—all help keep : 
ratio in any low-priced car, without re- costs to a minimum. 4. 12% TO 20% LESS GAS & OIL 
quiring premium fuel...cut the cost of And genuine hydraulic brakes and a 
gasandoil12%to20%...makePlymouth _ safety-steel body make this smart, new 


PLYMOUTH 47 *510-2- 
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HIGHER SHOULDERS—WIDER, DEEPER 
NON-SKID TREAD—MORE RUBBER 


ON THE ROAD. 


These Truck Tires Will Cut 
Operating Costs for You 


Firestone hasconstantly been the pioneer 
and leader in the development of balloon 
tires for trucks, and in the New Firestone 
Truck Tire for 1935 we have incorporated 
improvements that enable you to maintain 
uninterrupted schedules at higher speeds—at 
lowest cost per mile. 


Anew treadcompound has beendeveloped, 
which is tougher and longer wearing. The 
tread has been specially designed with higher, 
more rugged shoulders and wider, deeper 
non-skid, with more rubber on the road. It 
is possible to hold this thicker tread to the 
Gum-Dipped cord body because of the 
patented Firestone construction of two extra 
layers of Gum-Dipped cords under the tread. 
These improvements give you greatest 
blowout protection and non-skid safety for 
the higher hauling speeds of today. 


Call on the Firestone Service Store or 
Firestone Tire Dealer in your community 
today. Let him show you how these amazing 
new tires will help cut your operating cost 
and give you more dependable service. 


* *& & & & Listen to the Voice of Firestone— 
featuring Richard Crooks, Gladys Swarthout, or 
Nelson Eddy—every Monday night over N.B.C. 
—WEAF Network... A Five Star Program 


Get today’s 
price on 
this tire 


et today’s 
iprice on 
this tire 





FIRESTONE|| FIRESTONE 
OLDFIELD TYPE SENTINEL TYPE 
The tire that nag thrift to 1] Volume production tire for 

millions 





these tires 





See your nearest 
Firestone Service 
Store or Firestone 
Tire Dealer for 
today’s prices on 













SPECIFY 


FIRESTONE 


TIRES 


ON YOUR 


NEW TRUCKS 





FIRESTONE AUTO SUPPLIES 
FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 





EXTRA POWER 
BATTERIES 


20% more starting 
ower for every 











FIRESTONE HEAVY 
DUTY SPARK PLUGS 














RADIATOR HOSE 





light trucks 


rucking Service 








© 1935, F. T. & R. Co. 
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Business welcomes 


a practical idea! 


The New Monroe 
VELVET TOUCH 


Listing and Bookkeeping Machines 


won Lustant Approval 


HE Velvet Touch action, the speed, the con- 
venient desk size, the sturdy simplicity of these 
new Monroe Listing, Posting, and Bookkeeping 
Machines made an instant hit with business houses, 
largeand small. Here is a partial list of the many com- 
panies that are using these new Monroe machines. 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
Aluminum Co. of America 
American Bridge Co. 


American Tel. & Tel. Co. 


American Water Works & Electric Co. 


Amoskeag Manufacturing Co. 
Armour and Company 

Best and Company 

Borden Company 


Byllesby Eng. & Management Corp. 


Chicago Daily News 

City of New York 

Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. 
Commonwealth Edison Co. 
Connecticut General Life Ins. Co. 
Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
Container Corp. 

Continental Distilling Corp. 
Cornell University 

Henry L. Doherty & Co. 

Dry Dock Savings Institution 

Du Pont Company 

Eastman Kodak Co. 

Electric Bond & Share Co. 

Erie Railroad 

Firemen’s Fund Indemnity Co. 
General Cigar Company 

General Motors 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
Hershey Chocolate Co. 
International Paper Co. 

S. S. Kresge Company 

Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

New York Evening Journal 


N. Y. & Queens Light & Power Co. 


Ohio Bell Telephone Co. 
Ohio Edison Co. 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers Assn. 


Passaic Nat. Bank & Trust Co. 
Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
Procter and Gamble Co. 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Prudential Insurance Co. 
Publicker Commercial Alcohol Co. 
Pure Oil Company 

Radio Corporation of America 
Riggs National Bank 

Rockefeller Foundation 

Royal Insurance Company 

Jos. E. Seagram & Sons, Inc. 
Shell Petroleum Company 
Society for Savings 

A. G. Spaulding & Bros. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

State of Arizona 

State of California 

State of Illinois 

State of New York 

State of Texas 

Strathmore Paper Co. 

Travelers Insurance Co. 

Trust Company of New Jersey 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 
Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
United Fruit Company 

United Light & Power Co. 
United States Government 

U.S. Rubber Co. 

Upjohn Company 

Walker, Hiram & Sons, Inc. 
Weirton Steel Company 
Wellington Sears Company 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
West Va. Pulp & Paper Co. 


Winters National Bank & Trust Co. 


F. W. Woolworth Company 






VELVET -“” TOUCH 






In addition to the world-famous 
Monroe Adding-Calculator, the 
expanded Monroe line includes 
a wide range of listing, posting, 
and bookkeeping machines. 





MONROE SIMPLEX LISTING 
MACHINE 


MONROE SIMPLIFIED BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 





MONROE MULTIPLE REGISTER 
POSTING MACHINE 


Woile pp cop 


of the booklet ““VELVET TOUCH” 


MONROE CALCULATING MACHINE CO., INC. 
ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 


Factory Owned Branches in all Principal Cities 








A susiness is only as big as its orders— 
and its ability to fill those orders! Men 
on the road may make sales consistently. 
But what if the plant at home, disrupted 
by a sudden, disastrous boiler explosion or 
power-equipment breakdown, must delay 
shipment or cancel? What should have 
been profit now turns out to be loss! 

The business of Hartford Steam Boiler 
is to help keep the profitable business 
profitable! Thus, it insures. Second, it 
inspects. 

It insures against loss from accidents to 
power, pressure or refrigerating apparatus 
—direct loss on boilers, turbines, engines, 
ete. It insures, also, against loss from 
interruptions such accidents cause. 
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But Hartford Steam Boiler seeks first to 
prevent accidents. Over 350 inspectors, 
directed, guided by the largest engineering 
staff of its kind anywhere, periodically ex- 
amine equipment insured by the Company. 
..- Hartford Steam Boiler has been wholly 
devoted to solving problems of power- 
plant safety throughout the sixty-nine years 
of its life. For this reason it is able to serve 
industry with an engineering organization 


“most highly skilled and experienced in 


lessening power-plant accidents. 

Your plant is running? Keep it running 
—safely. Telephone your local agent or 
insurance broker to come over with the 
Hartford Steam Boiler story. And put that 
call down to profit! 


A Hartford inspector examining an engine valve gear. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 




















In Every Avenue of national planning it is pos- 
sible to detect more than the ominous shadow of a will 
to discredit success, to coddle the unworthy in the 
name of the “more abundant life.” 


Merle TROTDE ....c.0555¢..cevsvee0 p. 13 


One Criticism of the Chamber’s resolutions is that 
the Chamber only opposed, that it had nothing to offer 
for the betterment of the world. To this there are two 
answers: There was no obligation on the Chamber to 
offer a plan. The Chamber was constructive. 


Warren Bishop...................- p. 15 


There's a Stronger spirit of rebellion among dem- 
ocratic members of Congress than at any time since 
the new deal started. The private talk among members 
is even more critical of New Deal policies than the 
public talk. 


W.. MM. Bapunger.....ccccc.0v p. 21 


When More and More manufacturers advertis- 
ing consumer products can lose their Washington-made 
jitters and swing into their stride, then we will find 
that the pump has been primed. 


TOU? TDUTSANE. cccsccccsscece p. 24 


There is Nothing more ridiculous than the state- 
ment that business men do not want to go ahead with 
the projects that mean reemployment of men, materials 
and money. They know that this activity is the very 
life-blood of their business. 


Ernest T. Weir..........00...0066 peat 


The Child Labor provisions of the codes did ac- 
complish something. They would undoubtedly have 
accomplished more except for two reasons: There was 
not much child labor and what there was happened to 
be where NRA could not get at it. 


POUUTNCORCO:.....cdescaseccoeee p. 29 
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[ Contents for June... 


Employers Declare the Wagner Labor Relations 
Bill would practically guarantee the closed shop 
throughout industry and prevent bargaining between 
employers and minority groups of employees. 

Paul H. Hayward................ Ds ok 


April Registered new strength elements with com- 
modity prices leading. The Barometer of Business 
Activity remained relatively steady at practically the 
highest level in nearly four years. 

Frank Greene.............00000000 p. 33 


You Can Travel across the country on railroads 
that are in debt to the Government. From New York 
to Los Angeles you can cash your checks in banks par- 
tially owned by the Government. 


EB. S. Duffield........ccc.cceccse0es: p. 34 


The Assumption that the scholar because he 
knows is in a position to act is an error which arises 
out of the failure to distinguish between the man of 
thought and the man of action. 


Lane W. Lancaster..............p. 42 


We Are Spending 16 per cent more per capita 
than Great Britain. The fact that we are paying less 
taxation for each individual means simply that we are 
putting off an evil day. 


a gases ct trates tei gukentiee ets aee p. 82 
Regular Features PAGE 
TRCOUGHY The HOM OF 8 SUCCES i. os.i5ccccccescasessensesscvstsese0ss e 
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While vou traver-- When you ARRIVE --on 
Gir-Conditioned TRAINS THROUGHOUT THE WEST 


ee as always, the 
Western railroads now proudly 
lead the newest Parade of Progress... for they have 
completely air-conditioned their principal trains. 
Coaches and chair cars—as well as diners, sleeping 
cars, lounge and club cars will provide the healthful 
benefits and comforts which air-conditioning affords. 
All this without additional cost to the traveling pub- 
lic. Never in history has any form of transportation 
offered such travel luxury as this! 

It’s always fair weather aboard these principal western 
trains—no matter how hot or dusty or rainy it is outside. 


Cool, clean air always. Freedom from drafts. Freedom, too, 
from disturbing noises. Wear white linens if you wish. 


Train Travel Costs Less 


The Western Railroads recently cut their basic fares so that 
round trip tickets can be purchased at rates as low as 2c per 
mile for sleeping car travel and correspondingly low rates in 
coaches and chair cars. You know in advance what your trip 
will cost. Your money goes farther on Western Railroads. You 
know when you will arrive, for railroad schedules are swift 
and dependable. You rest in safety and comfort as you ride 
through the colorful panorama of the West. 


See Nearest Railroad Representative 


This summer, whether you travel in the West for business or 
on a delightful vacation trip, travel by train for safety and 
economy. Any railroad representative will gladly give you 
rates, routes, schedules—or interesting literature. 


TRAVEL BY TRAIN 


£0 American Rockies, Southwest, Old 
Mexico, California, San Diego Exposi- 
tion, Texas Gulf Coast, Ozarks, North 
Woods and Lakes, Dude Ranches, 
National Parks, Pacific Northwest, 
Alaska, and Resorts of Every Character. 


WESTERN RAILROADS 


COOL « CLEAN « DEPENDABLE « QUIET « SAFE 
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RED RUST 
...the robber 


CONSIDER, if you will, how vastly we 
rely on metals in this mechanized age. 
Try to conceive the enormous invest- 
ment the world has made in finished 
metalwork of every kind, shape and 
form. The figures are so huge as to 
almost destroy credibility. 

But here are figures readily within 
our grasp. Corrosion, most destructive 
of the various agencies constantly rob- 
bing us of our investment in things 
metallic, alone costs the world an esti- 
mated two billions of dollars annually 
in replacement and prevention. Think 
of it! There is much ado about the 
Allied War Debts to the United States, 
but if this one simple chemical action, 
—the corrosion of metal,—could be 
wholly removed from the existing or- 
der, the entire debt would be offset in 
a mere six years. 


Stainless’ place in the sun 


ONE DAY that will come to pass. Not 
in our time, but almost certainly with- 
in the next two centuries, the base 
metals—iron and _ steel—vwill have 
passed out of use as such. And in their 
stead, popular usage will enthrone the 
non-corrodible metals,—shining, dur- 
able, impervious,—led by that truly 
noble metal, stainless steel. 

Improbable, you say? But the move 
is under way! In the short space of ten 
years, Allegheny, the pioneer, and 
other stainless steels have made tre- 
mendous gains in virtually every indus- 
try, and in the arts and sciences as 
well, 


Too costly? But one pound of Alle- 
gheny Metal will do the work of two or 
three pounds of ordinary steel,—beside 
providing other large savings in in- 
creased efficiency, fewer interruptions 
and breakdowns, less costly foundation- 
work, etc. Moreover, the price of the 
metal will fall as usage—and produc- 
tion—increases through the years. Un- 
questionably, the future belongs to 
stainless! 


ALLEGHENY METAL—the time-test- 
ed stainless steel of universal applica- 
tion—is an exclusive product of ALLE- 
GHENY STEEL COMPANY, Brack- 
enridge, Pa., the largest tonnage pro- 
ducers of Stainless Steel in America. 
Complete stocks are carried by all Jos. 
T. Ryerson and Sons, Inc. Warehouses, 
and by Union Hardware & Metal Co., 
Los Angeles, 

Allegheny Metal is licensed under Chemical 
Foundation patents 1,816,817 and 1,839,378. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Through 
the Editor's Specs 


Business in a democracy 


J UST now, in connection with its 
annual meeting, from various politi- 
cal quarters comes the charge that 
“the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce” represents only “big busi- 
ness.” Such is not the case. It is, 
rather, a pure democracy. It is a fed- 
eration modelled after our own politi- 
cal federation. It is composed of 1,700 
organizations —chambers of com- 
merce and trade associations—locat- 
ed in every state and representing 
every known business activity. No 
man, official, or group of men has the 
power or authority to speak for the 
wide-flung constituent members un- 
til those members themselves have 
spoken. 

The birth of the Chamber was dra- 
matic. A United States Senator, in 
1911, rose in the Senate and said: “I 
received this morning a telegram 
from the chamber of commerce in my 
city urging me to vote against this 
bill, saying it would work a great 
hardship to the commerce of my state. 
This afternoon a telegram came from 
an association of business men in an- 
other part of my state urging me te 
vote for the bill, declaring it would 
greatly benefit our state and region. 

“What,” he exclaimed, “does busi- 
ness think?” 

When the people’s representatives 
in Congress, approaching business 
legislation, sincerely strove to fulfill 
the wishes of their constituents, con- 
flicting voices answered. A locality 
looked upon a national question from 
its local point of view and voiced a 
narrow, local conclusion. An industry 
or trade studied a national question 
from its own particular viewpoint 
and presented an incomplete judg- 
ment. Each was honest and sincere, 
yet each unconsciously magnified 
self-interest and presented a restrict- 
ed view. 

Business as a national voice was 
inarticulate. True, it had its local, 
state and regional expressions, its 
specialized spokesmen. But the advice 
of Detroit and Boston and San Fran- 
cisco was regarded with suspicion. 
The counsel of merchant and banker 


and shipper and manufacturer was 
discounted. The more vigorous the 
advice, the greater the doubt. Names 
were called—“special pleaders of spe- 
cial interests,” and the like. Popular 
journals cast discredit upon business 
men who offered suggestions to gov- 
ernment, and often, quickfired popu- 
lar clamor induced statesmen to steer 
another course. Needed counsel from 
the hard-bought experience of busi- 
ness on business questions was lack- 
ing. In its stead was a babel of voices, 
speaking a confusion of tongues. 

No wonder the question was asked, 
“What does business think?” 

To get an answer to this insistent 
question, President Taft and Secre- 
tary of Commerce and Labor Nagel, 
in 1912, invited business men and 
representatives of their organizations 
to come to Washington and work out 
a plan—a plan by which Government 
could get the unselfish advice and ma- 
tured counsel of the business nation 
on the nation’s business problems 
through a national clearing-house of 
business opinion. They came, and 
built the foundation upon which has 
been erected the greatest commercial 
organization in the world—a federa- 
tion of business associations to serve 
every legitimate interest of business 
and to foster its development. 

They took as their motto: “If it is 
not for the public good, it is not for 
the good of business.” 


Government commends 


FIVE presidents of the United States 
have publicly commended the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. Presi- 
dent Taft, a year before his death, 
said: 

You have united together, in a com- 
mon and effective purpose, the great body 
of intelligent and active business men of 
the United States, and you have furnish- 
ed for the people of this country an in- 
strument for the effective organization 
of public opinion that is and will con- 
tinue to be of the highest benefit. 

I am confident that the future of this 
organization will show it to be one of the 
non-official factors in the progress of this 
country. 


Theodore Roosevelt said: 
On more than one occasion I have ex- 
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.THAT’S WHY ONLIWON 
TOWELS ARE MORE ECONOMICAL 


HEN you come right down to it, the real basis for measuring 

paper towel economy is very simple. You can check it by the 
rate towel cabinets are emptied into the trash basket. And it is a fact 
that has been demonstrated time and again—that Onliwon Towels in 
Onliwon Cabinets do last longer. 

Onliwon Towels are made specifically for the job of drying hands 
and faces thoroughly, pleasantly. They are soft, properly absorbent, 
and dispensed double-folded to make sure every inch of their ample 
drying surface actually gets used. This combination of features means 
Onliwon Towels are right for their job. It means that it takes fewer of 
them to do their work than the usual run-of-the-mill towels that look so 
attractive on the basis of price alone. 

Onliwon Cabinets are easy to install and keep filled. They present 
one towel at a time ready for use and protect the remainder from dust 
and dirt as well as from careless use or theft. Genuine savings will 
result from installing both Onliwon Towels and Tissue in your wash- 
rooms. If no A. P. W. representative is listed in your phone book, write 
for samples: A. P. W. Paper Co., Albany, N. Y. 


THERE’S REAL SAVING IN ONLIWON TOWELS AND TISSUE 
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pressed my hearty belief in what the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States is doing. For cooperation with the 
Government in fostering and developing 
foreign and domestic trade, such a great 
organization of business men and com- 
mercial associations is invaluable. 

Your referenda are both educative and 
useful. They lay before Congress and the 
authorities in Washington the opinion of 
American business in regard to national 
problems affecting industry and com- 
merce. 


Woodrow Wilson said: 


I am particularly glad to express my 
admiration for the kind of organization 
which you have drawn together. 

It is very instructive and useful for the 
Government of the United States to have 
such an organization as you are ready to 
supply for getting a sort of consensus of 
opinion which proceeds from no particu- 
lar quarter and originates with no par- 
ticular interest. 


Calvin Coolidge said: 


I have been greatly pleased to observe 
the many evidences, indicating that the 
attitude of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States very accurately re- 
flects that of public opinion generally. 


Herbert Hoover said: 


I am interested in everything that 
makes for the greater development of 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. 

My belief is that if we can keep the 
Government away from the interpreta- 
tion of facts and call in the business of 
the country, of which the United States 
Chamber of Commerce is one of our prin- 
cipal reliances, we can solve an infinity 
of our difficulties, which might otherwise 
| go to legislation. 


_ Judge on facts, not motives 


|WHEN business thus gives its coun- 
sel in the form of resolutions as to 
what it considers a sound policy for 


| business recovery, it is foolish to 


brush aside such recommendations as 
having been inspired by “selfish 
groups.” Common sense dictates, ra- 
ther, that no one is more eager for 
business recovery than these business 
men themselvez. No one is more eager 
to employ the unemployed, to pay 
higher wages and increase standards 
of living than the business man. His 
very success depends upon this condi- 
tion. In this light, his judgment and 
counsel should be examined. It means 
much to the average man to have 
trade once more normal, where he can 
exchange his labor, services and com- 
modities. But it means just as much 
to the business manager to have such 
a happy state of affairs return. 
Resolutions distilled from the for- 
mal and informal discussions of the 
week reflect the deliberate judgment 
of a representative business organiza- 
tion as to the quickest and shortest 
and safest way back to normal buying 
and selling and living—in a word— 
recovery. They constitute a prosper- 
ity platform for the American people. 
They invite study and debate. They 
are the serviceable raw material for 
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the definition and articulation of pub- 
lic opinion, at once, the safeguard 
and the sovereign of democracy. 

Is it necessary, then, to plead with 
intelligent readers of this magazine 
to examine the recommendations of 
the United States Chamber in cold 
blood, without emotion or partisan- 
ship? If they appeal to the common 
sense, what matter where they come 
from! They should be judged on their 
merits. 


When a contract needs 
a friend 


WHETHER the Ontario Govern- 
ment’s decision to repudiate power 
contracts with private companies is 
“the most serious catastrophe that 
has occurred in Canada in many 
years,” as one observer views it, the 
situation raises its own question of 
the good faith of public authority. 
One correspondent sees “the credit of 
every municipality, every province 
and of Canada itself adversely af- 
fected.” 

Canadian editorial comment points 
out that, if the Ontario Hydro-Elec- 
tric Power Commission were private- 
ly owned and operated, and if it found 
itself in bankruptcy because of the 
signing of improvident contracts for 
wholesale power, its bondholders 
would be able to protect their inter- 
est by taking over the properties, 
writing down the debts and, through 
the bankruptcy courts, forcing a re- 
vision of its contracts. 

Why this cannot be done is because 
“Hydro” is publicly owned. It follows 
that the credit of the province of On- 
tario is involved. Cancellation of pow- 
er contracts by the Ontario Govern- 
ment qualifies the reputation on 
which all of its bonds, whether Hydro 
or not, must be issued in the future. 
Its purpose, seemingly, is to declare 
itself financially sound and an honest 
debtor, at the same time rid itself of 
a specified part of its obligations. 
How to designate its debts in order 
to accomplish that purpose is as much 
a matter of public ethics as it is a 
problem in public finance. 


New sinews for iron horses 


RAILROAD managements, for the 
most part, have surpassed the immor- 
tal Frenchman who answered “What 
did you do during the revolution?” 
with a triumphant response, “I sur- 
vived.” American railroads have not 
only survived. They have improved. 

What it all means to the public is 
to be told in a cooperative advertising 
Campaign sponsored by 26 western 
railroads. They have agreed that ac- 
tive salesmanship is a proper pre- 
Scription to whet an appetite for trav- 
el. Comfort, convenience, cleanliness, 
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Your Doctor, your Lawyer an Me 


It’s old-fashioned to wait until illness 
or legal tangles arrive before consulting 
the doctor or lawyer ... equally old- 
fashioned to wait until after the accident 
to see your insurance agent. ¢ As one of 
6,000 representatives of the Standard 
Accident Insurance Company of Detroit, 
I offer you valuable professional counsel 
based upon years of experience .. . 
counsel that is as important to your wel- 
fare as that of your doctor and lawyer. ¢ 
Some time soon I'd like to discuss your 
insurance and bonding problems with 
you. Let me analyze your needs and 
prescribe the proper protection. e My 


Automobile Insurance 


Personal Accident and Sickness 


service does not cease with your ,pur- 
chase of protection. Through the years 
I maintain watchful guard over your 
interests, recommending increases or 
decreases in coverage according to your 
needs. Should claims arise I am avail- 
able for advice and help. ¢ Naturally, 
I recommend insurance and bonds in 
the Standard of Detroit. This secure 
institution, with 51 years of service, 
has paid over $139,000,000 .. . has 
over a million people under its broad 
wing of protection. Its reputation for 
prompt, fair payments is nation-wide. 


I am proud to represent the Standard.” 


Burglary and Holdup Plate Glass 


Breakage - General Liability (all forms) - Workmen’s Compensation - Fidelity and Surety Bonds (all forms) 


STANDARD 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Detroit 
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re you awake, little two-eyes ? 


THE ONE-EYED stepsister and 
the three-eyed stepsister were sitting 
pretty. They were personages—out 
of the ordinary. So they were cod- 
dled and made much of —well fed— 
well clad—living in ease. They were 
in the dough. 


But Little Two-Eyes of the fairy 
story was only a normal, average sort 
of person, living a colorless, work-a- 
day life, until a bit of magic showed 
her how to step out and get things. 
From then on, her life was rosy. 


Millions of good average citizens are 
drudging along drably today with 
eyes closed to the possibilities that 
lie before them through the magic 
of character and credit. In their 
minds, time payment financing 
seems a devouring ogre. In truth, 
it is a powerful, benevolent giant. 


Think of what it has done for Amer- 
ica within the span of twenty-five 
years. It has broadened markets, 
lowered costs and selling prices, 
increased production, created work 
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for armies of workers. It has enabled 
millions to buy and enjoy hundreds 
of modern devices for the promotion 
of health, comfort and happiness. 
x x x 
Merchants who sell and individuals 
who buy on the time payment plan 
must make sure that the company 
back of the system has a history 
of integrity, fair-dealing and ample 
resources. 


Commercial Credit Company was 
founded in 1912 with $300,000 capi- 
tal. Today its companies employ 1975 
people and more than $41,000,000 
of capital and surplus, financing 
more than $417,000,000 of sales in 
the past twelve months. Its charge 
for service is moderate. It carefully 
supervises collections to protect 


both buyer and seller from any loss. 


Its ever-increasing operations have 
played a major part in opening 
vast markets for American manu- 
facturers, stepping up production, 
decreasing costs and selling prices, 
making jobs for millions of workers. 
Without such a financing service, 
American industry would move at 
a snail’s pace—labor would be a 
drug on the market. 


x x x 


How Commercial Credit Company 
Serves Buyer and Seller 
Commercial Credit Company purchases current open ace 

counts receivable, notes, and i l lien obligati. 

from responsible Manufacturers, Distributors and Dealers. 
Financing plans are provided to cover the time payment sale 
of automobiles, trucks, refrigerators, oil burners, machin- 
ery and equip , air ditioning units, heating plants, 
store and office fixtures, boats and a score of other such 
broad classifications, including hundreds of individual 
products. The service is national in scope, yet completely 
local through one hundred and forty-two offices located 
in the principal cities of the United States and Canada. 








Commerciat Crepir Company 


COMMERCIAL BANKERS 


CONSOLIDATED CAPITAL 





Headquarters BALTIMORE 


AND SURPLUS $41,000,000 


Wherever You Are ¢ Whatever You Make, Sell or Buy e Use Commercial Credit Service 
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and quiet are topical texts in this 
timely evangelism to promote deci- 
sions toward vacation trips by rail. 
Along with the lively accent on new 
facilities, revealed in air-conditioning 
and streamlining, the campaign will 
emphasize rates scaled to depression 
budgets. 

That the problems of the organized 
transportation services are compli- 
cated by the very progress to which 
they must look for sustaining revenue 
is obvious. New means for carrying 
passengers and freight raise issues 
of regulation in the public interest. 
How the railroads have developed and 
modernized their facilities within the 
close-knit framework of limitations 
administered by the Government is a 
worth-while story of business re- 
sourcefulness, as inviting as it is in- 
formative. 


Two Supreme Court 
decisions 


TWO extracts from recent decisions 
of the United States Supreme Court 
might well be read together. One is 
an extract from Justice Cardozo’s 
prevailing opinion in the West Vir- 
ginia chain store sales tax case: 


The state may tax the large chains 
more heavily than the small ones, and 
upon a graduated basis, as indeed we 
have already held. Not only may it do 
this, but it may make the tax so heavy as 
to discourage multiplication of the units 
to an extent believed to be inordinate, 
and by the incidence of the burden de- 
velop other forms of industry. 

In principle there is no distinction be- 
tween such an exercise of power and the 
statute upheld in Magnano Co. v. Hamil- 
ton, whereby sales of butter were fos- 
tered and sales of oleomargarine re- 
pressed.A motive to build up through leg- 
islation the quality of men may be as 
creditable in the thought of some as a 
motive to magnify the quantity of trade. 
Courts do not choose between such val- 
ues in adjudging legislative powers. They 
put the choice aside as beyond their law- 
ful competence. “Collateral purposes or 
motives of a legislature in levying a tax 
of a kind within the reach of its lawful 
powers are matters beyond the scope of 
judicial inquiry.” 

The tax now assailed may have its 
roots in an erroneous conception of the 
ills of the body politic or of the efficacy 
of such a measure to bring about a cure. 
We have no thought in anything we have 
written to declare it expedient or even 
just, or for that matter to declare the 
contrary. We deal with power only. 


In this case, Chief Justice Hughes 
and Justices Brandeis, Stone and Rob- 
erts stood with Justice Cardozo. 

In the more recent railroad pension 
case Justice Roberts, writing the pre- 
vailing opinion, declaring the law un- 
constitutional said: 

The theory is that one who has an as- 
Surance against future dependency will 
do his work more cheerfully, and there- 
fore more efficiently. The question at 
once presents itself whether the foster- 


ing of a contented mind on the part of 
an employee by legislation of this type 
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is in any just sense a regulation of inter- 
state transportation. 

If that question can be answered in the 
affirmative, obviously there is no limit to 
the field of so-called regulation. The cata- 
log of means and actions which might be 
imposed upon an employer in any busi- 
ness, tending to the satisfaction and com- 
fort of his employees, seems endless. 

Provision for free medical attendance 
and nursing, for clothing, for food, for 
housing, for the education of children 
and a hundred other matters, might with 
equal propriety be proposed as tending 
to relieve the employee of mental strain 
and worry. Can it fairly be said that the 
power of Congress to regulate interstate 
commerce extends to the prescription of 
any or all of these things? 

Is it not apparent that they are really 
and essentially related solely to the so- 
cial welfare of the worker and therefore 
remote from any regulation of commerce 
as such? We think the answer is plain. 
These matters lie outside the orbit of 
Congressional power. 

In this decision Justice Roberts 
was supported by Justices Van De- 
vanter, McReynolds, Sutherland and 
Butler, while the Chief Justice wrote 
a vigorous dissenting report. 

It is interesting to compare the two 
points of view but it must be remem- 
bered that what Justice Roberts could 
uphold in the West Virginia case was 
a state law; what he ruled against in 
the railroad case was an abuse of the 


powers of Congress. 


Ala general shoppe 


FROM Kansas comes word that the 
general store, where coal oil and cal- 
ico, pitchforks and peas could be 
bought, is again thriving in the towns 
of the Middle West. Nothing is miss- 
ing from these once familiar estab- 
lishments except the open cracker 
barrel. How this new lease of life 
came about is told by a rural mer- 
chant. 

“A general store is the only kind to 
run in a little town,” he said. ‘You 
don’t have to wonder if somebody 
will come in. You sell something eve- 
ry day instead of once in a while like 
they do in these specialty shops.” 

Many of the new general stores are 
former specialty stores with lines ex- 
panded and diversified. Hardware 
dealers have added work clothing and 
shoes, gift items and furniture. Men’s 
clothing shops have added sporting 
goods and lines of women’s apparel. 

Not to be outdone by the “carry 
everything” stores in the cities, the 
small town merchant is following 
their lead. No longer do globes of col- 
ored liquids brighten his windows. 
The new stores have gone modern 
with flashing electric signs. Phar- 
macy is honored with the old line “pre- 
scriptions carefully compounded,” 
but the customer who wants a sand- 
wich, a radio set, or a popular novel 
can be accommodated. The man who 
runs a general store nowadays has 
to be a specialist in the plural. 














From 


the FACTORIES 
and WORK SHOPS 


of 22 countries 


D° YOU know that—twice each year 
—you have the opportunity to in- 
spect all the latest offerings in your 
lines from the whole civilized world? It 
can be done in less than one week's 
time. 


The 700-year-old Leipzig Trade Fairs 
—held each Spring and Fall—make 
possible this tremendous profit oppor- 
tunity. The Spring Fair (held in March) 
showed an increase of 82% in Ameri- 
can Buyers, over the previous Spring 
Fair. The Fall Fair of 1935 will open 
August 25th. 


We urge you to communicate with 
us for complete information on the lines 
in which you are interesteck The trip to 
Leipzig and return can be made com- 
fortably in three weeks’ time, and for as 
little as $350.00. 


In the General Merchandise Fairs, 
some 5,000 exhibitors will show every 
possible item for department stores 
and specialized stores. In the Building, 
Home and Industrial Equipment Fair, 
there will be 1,000 exhibits of interest 
to manufacturers, engineers and archi- 
tects. 37 gigantic Fair Palaces and 17 
Exhibition Halls are required to house 
all these exhibits—yet the lines are 
conveniently grouped and displayed to 
save your time and make comparison 
easy. 


Special courtesies and travel dis- 
counts are available to Fair visitors. 
Let us tell you about them. Please write 
for Booklet No. 23, giving a more de- 
tailed picture of the Fairs. Our New 
York Office — or an Honorary Repre- 
sentative in your vicinity—will be glad 
to co-operate in every possible way. 
Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East 40th 
Street, New York City. 


LEIPZIG 


TRADE FAIRS 
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Business 1s growing strong! 


NE of the most hopeful portents of the In our own business, we have witnessed the 
times does not appear in any index of operation of this toughening process. 


rising commodity prices—car loadings — bank 
deposits — or business volume — though it actu- 


ates all of them. 


Ic is the human factor —the 
stamina, the resourcefulness, 
the daring of the men to 
whom business looks for 
leadership. 


If adversity has put business 
leadership to rigorous test — it 
has also provided a rigorous 
course of training. If it took 
off the fat—it toughened the 
spirit. 


The most significant fact in 
the present situation is that 
business is growing strong and 
in the driving power thus en- 
gendered are the makings of 
the new prosperity beginning 
to manifest itself today. 


* AIRWHEEL is Goodyear’s trade-mark, registered in the U.S. A. and throughout the 
world, and is used to denote that Goodyear is the exclusive maker of AIRWHEEL Tires 
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Deliberately, we set ourselves the job of surpass- 
ing our past accomplishments in manufacture, 
and launched the largest program of product 











development in the history of 
this company. 


Out of this program came 
many advances. One was the 
Airwheelx, of which Good- 
year’s production is greater 
than that of all other makes 
of super-soft tires combined. 
Another was the “G-3” AIl- 
Weather, which has outsold 
any other tire in the world 
during the past year, and is 
now in the midst of its second 
successful season. 


“G-3” ALL-WEATHER 
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The Forgotten 40 Million 


Or ALL the phrases coined by the recovery 
evangelists, none has attained wider currency 
than the political image of ‘“‘the forgotten man.” 
This symbolic American is used on every oc- 
casion, to support every “plan.” That he is 
dressed up to suit any particular argument 
becomes readily apparent to anyone who takes 
the trouble to meet this neglected individual 
as revealed by his discoverer, Professor William 
Graham Sumner in 1885. To him, he was 
The simple, honest laborer ready to earn his living 
by productive work. . . . Independent, self-support- 

ing and asking no favors. . . . Wanting to make a 

contract and fulfill it with respect on both sides and 

favor on neither side. ... A man who must get his 

living out of the capital of the country, getting a 

better living the larger the capital is. 

How far the advocates of “social justice” 
have departed from the Sumnerian concept 
is at once suggested by the direction of public 
thinking today which popularizes penury and 
penalizes thrift. In every avenue of national 
planning it is possible to detect more than the 
ominous shadow of a will to discredit success, 
to coddle the unworthy in the name of “the 
more abundant life,” to dignify shiftlessness 
and downright laziness with the specious label 
of “underprivileged.” 

We lose sight of the fact that the hard money 
for social ideals must come from the citizens 
who earn, those who consume a little less than 
they produce, those who sacrifice to save. This 
is true, whether the bill be paid by taxes through 
political machinery, or by voluntary contribu- 
tions. No matter through which conduit it flows 
it must come ultimately from “middle-class 
America,” from the thrifty, productive, conserv- 
ing army of men and women. You see them all 
about you, these real forgotten men, the self- 
starting, self-winding folks, who still have enough 
of the country’s original backbone in their sys- 
tems to tread bravely the hard road which alone 
will lead to genuine recovery. 

Nor are the constituents of this sustaining 


group mere figments of fireside fancy. They 
are among the 40,000,000 “gainfully employed.” 
They are the small “capitalists,” the people 
who have backed their belief in business, banks 
and insurance. They are the home-owners, 
those with savings in stocks and bonds, buyers 
of automobiles and the other good things of 
life. They are the workers everywhere 
on forge and farm and mine and bench 

who, patient and unwhimpering, are carrying 
on. They are the American standard of living 
in the flesh. 

To feel that “like the cotton in the South 
and the grains in the West, the white collars 
are being plowed under in an excess of experi- 
mentation,’ may be as premature as it is alarm- 
ing. What is immediately in view is the danger 
of making pauperism an American custom at 
the expense of individual competency. 

This great intermediate group of citizens may 
be willing to serve as the cannon fodder of the 
social planners. Who is there to test patriotism 
by income! The unemployed, the destitute, the 
worker on a bare subsistence wage, the farmer 
on drought-ravaged land have no monopoly of 
anxiety, loss and sacrifice. On the hard path to 
better times these 40 million citizens lying be- 
tween the extremes of affluence and poverty 
are bearing burdens all the more exhausting 
because of the aggressive apathy in high 
places. 

Whether it be reliance on their own resource- 
fulness or the salty lesson of experience, the 
members of the great middle classes expect 
no Samaritan. They look to themselves for 
succor. They are the country’s real forgotten 
and neglected. Their tragedy is that they are 
remembered only when their earnings and their 
savings are needed to make good the promises 
spawned in political laboratories. 


Jluree Thafe. 
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The expert knows. And if he is an expert 
in stencil duplication he knows that our 
cellulose-ester stencil does the finest work 
that has ever come from a Mimeograph. Not 
only does it reproduce typewriting exactly, but 
the fine lines of a drawing it duplicates to a 
nicety. This remarkable development of ours is | 

revolutionizing the fine art of Mimeographing, | 

and enlarging its sphere of usefulness. Get latest DENTON 
information today from A. B. Dick Company, 
Chicago, or see classified telephone directory for local 
branch; inCanada,The MimeographCo., Ltd.,Toronto. 
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Business Drafts a Program 


By WARREN BISHOP 


Managing Editor, Nation's Business 





THE ACTIONS taken at the 
Twenty-third Annual Meet- 
ing of the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce have been va- 
riously interpreted. Here is 
an appraisal in which are 
included some significant 
points that frequently have 
been overlooked 


‘a 

ne A : 

(5 TITS Twenty-third Annual] Meet- 
A, ing, the United States Chamber of 


Commerce adopted a series of resolu- 
tions—a platform for American busi- 
ness—which opposed some Adminis- 
tration measures and suggested more 
time for consideration of others. 

There was an outbreak of head- 
lines: 


CHAMBER DENOUNCES PLANS OF New DEAL 
Bic Business SPLITS ON ROOSEVELT 
BLow oF CHAMBER AT POLICIES ... 
U.S. CHAMBER Votes CONDEMN New DEAL 


etal 


How far were these headlines justi- 
fied? That question can best be an- 
swered by a chronological recording 
of a week of current economic history 
in these United States. 

On the night of Sunday, April 28, 
the President turned to the radio and 
urged the adoption of: 


1. The program for Social Security. 
2. The bill to extend the life of the Na- 
— Industrial Recovery Administra- 
ion, 

3. The bill for “the elimination of un- 
necessary holding companies in the pub- 
lic utility field.” 

4. “Legislation providing for the regu- 
lation of interstate transportation by 





buses and trucks, to regulate transporta- Fe i z HARRIS & EWING 

he rid big ... for strengthening our Harper Sibley, the Chamber’s new president, lives in Rochester, 
erchan arine and air transport... : : : : : sos 

to enable it (the I. C. C.) to carry out a N. Y. His business connections include banking, mining and 

rounded conception of the national trans- lumber mill operations as well as agricultural interests 


portation system in which the benefits of 
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private ownership are retained, while the 
public stake is protected.” 

5. Certain proposals to amend the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act. 

How did the Chamber of Commerce 
resolutions, adopted four days later, 
deal with these questions? Let’s take 
them one by one: 

As to the Social Security program, 
the Chamber questioned “the propri- 
ety as well as the constitutionality of 
any effort by the Federal Government 
designed to take jurisdiction over the 
subject matter of this proposed legis- 
lation” and asked the postponement 
of “further legislative action until the next session of 
Congress.” 

As to NRA, the Chamber would let the present Act 
die, but would, before it dies, pass a bill to “permit volun- 
tary codes of fair competition by industries actually en- 
gaged in interstate commerce and provide that industries 
which submit codes be required to agree to minimum 
wages, maximum hours of labor, and abolition of child 
labor; that code approval and administration be under 
the general jurisdiction of a quasi-judicial body; and 
that there be no provisions for imposing or amending 
codes by executive or administrative authority, although 
such authority should have the right to terminate ap- 
proved codes. New legislation also should permit agree- 
ments between competitors which, upon receiving gov- 





served for the guests of honor 





















Henry J. Allen, of Kansas, 
the banquet speaker 
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A few of those who attended the annual banquet. 
The long table in the center is one of those re- 


Secretary Morgenthau and Silas Strawn 
give the speaker close attention 





ernmental approval, would 
be free from penalties of the 
antitrust laws.” 

As to holding companies, 
the Chamber reiterates its 
belief in the regulation of 
public utilities but opposes 
the “utility bill of 1935.” 

As to transportation, there 
is no serious difference be- 
tween the President’s state- 
ment and the Chamber’s dec- 
laration. 

As to proposals to amend 
the Federal Reserve Act—in 
other words, Title II of the 
pending banking bill — the 
Chamber is definitely opposed. Business fears that “the 
centralized control of credit resulting from such a funda- 
mental change would amount to little short of political 
dictatorship over the individual deposits and credits of 
our people.” Again the Chamber suggests time for con- 
sideration. 

The President spoke on Sunday evening; the Chamber 
adopted its platform on Thursday at mid-day, and that 
afternoon members of the Business Advisory and Plan- 
ning Council of the Department of Commerce, led by 
Secretary Roper, called on the President and told him 
what they thought. This meeting of the President and 
his advisers was widely hailed as “a break between the 
Chamber and the President.” 

In considering that assertion it is fair to remember 
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that the Advisory Council is, after all, a group chosen 
by the Administration and that the points on which the 
council disagreed with the Chamber were few. The visi- 
tors presented two resolutions. One we are told “ap- 
proved in a general way the social security program con- 
demned in a Chamber resolution.” The text of this 
resolution has not been made public. The other called 
for extension with modifications of the National Indus- 
trial Recovery Act, whereas the Chamber asked for a 
new act to take the place of NIRA. These two proposals 
are not far apart. The Council objected to pending labor 


bills. 
Business didn’t “‘split” 


NOTHING was said immediately after the meeting as 
to the Council’s position on the banking and holding 
company bills which the President had urged, but later 
it developed that the Council was in opposition to those 
measures. In short, as to the five measures urged by the 
President the differences between him and his advisers 
was wider than the differences between 
the Chamber and the advisers. 

So much for the widely advertised 
“split” in business. 

The President, both to his councilmen 
visitors and to newspaper men the next 
day, questioned the extent to which the 
resolutions of the Chamber really rep- 
resented the views of business. To dis- 
cuss that, it is necessary to say once 
more that the Chamber is not an or- 
ganization of individuals engaged in 
business; it is a federation of business 
organizations. They, or their delegates, 
are the voting members, the moving 
powers. There are 1,700 of these organi- 
zations, about two-thirds chambers of 
commerce and about one-third nation- 
wide trade associations. Their opinion 
is collected by referendum, a rather long 
process, but giving plenty of time for 
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consideration; or by vote of their chosen delegates at 
annual meetings. 

Prior to the annual meeting, resolutions may be pro- 
posed by member organizations and are then referred 
back to all the organization membership, but all such 
resolutions must be in the hands of the membership at 
least 40 days before the meeting. In other words, there 
is ample time for study and consideration. It is fair to 
say that most of the resolutions may be traced back to 
referenda; referenda which are months in preparation 
and weeks under consideration. The annual meeting reso- 
lution on NRA was in fact merely a repetition of a hard- 
fought referendum. 

Chamber resolutions are not the impulsive act of a 
meeting stirred by platform orators. They are a reflec- 
tion of a changing industrial point of view. Better to 
appreciate this, let’s look back quickly over the meet- 
ings for 1933 and 1934. In 1933, Mr. Roosevelt had just 
taken office. New things were being proposed one after 
another like the explosions of a package of firecrackers. 
Business was ready to consider these new ideas, yet 
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Mitchell B. Carroll, New York, (left) Col. 
William Taylor, Wilmington, (center) and 
Lammot du Pont talk things over 
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This viet of the registration desk shows 
a few of the earliest arrivals 


not ready to swallow them whole. It declared: 


Each trade association, representative of its industry 
or branch, in accordance with its conditions and in 
conference with the appropriate agency of the Govern- 
ment, should be permitted to promulgate fair rules for 
industrial production and distribution, to improve the 
status of labor, the industries of the nation, and the 
public welfare. 

Federal legislation affording opportunity for this form 
of self-regulation under government supervision would 
produce conditions which would assure fair competi- 
tive opportunity to each enterprise and permit imme- 
diate increase in employment, raise earnings, and free 


(Continued on page 76) 
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Conversations between sessions 
prove almost as helpful in getting 
a new slant on business problems 
as the formal discussions 


Why Business Hesitates 


I WELCOME the active and vigor- 
ous discussion of current problems 
which the country is now enjoying 
and I believe it is an evidence of 
returning economic health. As we 
review the situation we find some 
facts that are encouraging and oth- 
ers that are discouraging. We find a 
growing spirit of criticism of New 
Deal measures, not only from busi- 
ness but from all walks of life. No 
longer is the request of the President 
the law of the land. No longer is 
partisanship adjourned. No longer do all classes of peo- 
ple rally to his standard as they did when we were in 
the depths of the depression. This active discussion of 
current problems and this keen difference of opinion is, 
to my mind, evidence of real recovery and an indication 
that the crisis is passing. ... 

Business is justly apprehensive of the increasing in- 
terference of Government in the affairs of business, as 
exemplified in some features of the NRA, the AAA and 
the TVA; of the growth of our debts and taxes; of the 
ever-growing number of those on relief; of unsound 
labor laws; of the increased burdens that will suddenly 
be placed upon business by measures for the creation of 
social reserves, desirable in their idealism but unsound 
in some of their practical applications; of a destructive, 
rather than regulatory utility holding company bill; and 
of fantastic schemes for the sharing of wealth through 
taxation. ... The problem that faces the country is such 
a restoration of business confidence that business activ- 
ity may increase and the unemployed be set to work. 

HENRY I. HARRIMAN 
Retiring President, U. 8S. Chamber of Commerce 
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Listening 


England's Recovery Plan 


DURING the socialist administration, Eng- 
land had done practically everything in the 
way of relief expenditures that we have done. 
She primed the pump to the tune of several 
billion dollars, but she didn’t tie the handle 
down. She left business untrammeled and 
confidence free to attain a full recovery. 
Thus today when you ask Englishmen for 
the cause of the extraordinary recovery they 
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Good weather made a buffet lunch in the patio possible 


put down as cause number one the balancing of the budg- 
et. This act they say restored confidence. There was a 
glut of idle capital waiting for a chance, even at the 
reduced interest rates which had been established. Thus 
when ample capital and a restored confidence began a 
new partnership in business, they brought about the 
fulfilment of a very old miracle. 
HENRY J. ALLEN 
Former U. 8. Senator from Kansas 


Where Profits Disappear 


ADMINISTRATIVE laws are being enacted in increas- 
ing numbers—laws whereby departments, bureaus or 
individuals are given powers which were intended only 
for Congress and the courts. The result is confusion. We 
know not what the law will be tomorrow. 

The workings of the Vinson Act show what happens 
when Congress passes such an Act. This Act limits the 
profit on navy contracts to ten per cent after costs have 
been checked by the Secretary of the Navy and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. The Secretary of the Navy 
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in as Business Speaks 


Pertinent paragraphs from annual meeting speeches 


has passed on to the Secretary of the Treasury the job 
of performance under this provision. The Secretary of 
the Treasury has delegated determination of profit to 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue where some individual 
will give the interpretation. 

Since the Act was passed, the Bureau has made the 
following interpretations covering items which may not 
be included in establishing the cost on which the profit 
is to be based: 

1. Selling expense is not part of cost. 

2. Federal income taxes not cost of performing contract. 

3. State income taxes not cost of performing contract. 

4. Allowance for interest on invested capital not cost of per- 
forming contract. 

5. Interest on borrowed money not cost of performing con- 
tract. 

6. Interest on funded debt not cost of performing contract. 

7. Administrative expenses and salaries impossible to apply 
directly to product; subject to audit to determine if reasonable. 


The practical effect of eliminating these standard 


William Dawes (with cigarette) Chamber 
director, renews old friendships and forms 
some new ones 


A few of those who heard Mr. Harriman’s 
suggestions for a recovery program at the 
opening meeting 
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charges used in all organized business practice is to 

bring the real profit down to between four and five per 

cent. Undoubtedly, as time goes on, other things will 

be excluded and it is apparent that ultimately no profit 
will be left. 

JOHN W. O’LEARY 

President, Machinery and Allied Products Institute 


Business is Safe 


A CAREFUL analysis will show that the majority of re- 
adjustments initiated under the New Deal program find 
precedence and guidance in past experiences in our his- 
tory. The breadth of this corrective treatment required 
the application of readjustments in such broad fashion 
as to create an impression in many quarters that wide- 
spread reform would soon remake the entire economic 
and social basis of our nation. This generalization is 
misleading, because an unbiased analysis will reveal that 
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both functionally and institutionally there has been less 
change in basic, underlying factors than the natural 
dramatization of the recovery program implies. 

... Let us not overlook the fact that the legislative and 
regulatory efforts of this era are not intended to destroy 
business but to find ways of protecting all concerned 
against acts and agencies which, if left unguarded, will 
utterly destroy our democratic civilization. All should 
expect errors and hardships to result in such an im- 
portant readjustment period. But every effort must be 
made to alleviate and speedily correct such hardships. 
This can be done where business and industry and gov- 
ernment work and maintain cooperative attitudes. 

DANIEL C. ROPER 
Secretary of Commerce 


Our Constitution Challenged 


I VENTURE the opinion that the best thing about 
NIRA, NRA, the Blue Eagle and the administration of 
them, is the fact that public sentiment has repudiated 
them. The people have tired of the bungling effort of 
Washington bureaucracy to regiment American busi- 
ness. The effort to impair the rights of the states, the 
effort to concentrate power in Washington, the effort to 
enlarge the authority of the President, the effort to by- 
pass the Constitution, have challenged the foundation of 
our Constitutional system. 

C. B. AMES 
Chairman of the Board, the Texas Company, New York 


Business Asked for Help 


MUCH has been said about government control of busi- 
ness. I wonder if those who express their fears that the 
Government wishes to superimpose its will on private 
enterprise have forgotten the invocation and supplica- 
tion to Washington that it “do something’ about the 
plight of industry. I am not unmindful of the dangers of 
government bureaucracy, nor do I ignore the grave im- 
plications which any form of government supervision 
involves. In fact, from my close knowledge of govern- 
ment administrative operation of those functions which 
have been exclusively the prerogative of private en- 





All work and no play makes a very dull meeting and nothing gets 
people acquainted more quickly than the problem of balancing a 
plate without benefit of tables 
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terprise, I have constantly recommended that industry 
set its own house in order without external assistance. 
I have asked industry to reduce its demands to a mini- 
mum. However, there are serious, basic and insuperable 
obstacles to our economic structure which industry it- 
self has declared itself impotent to deal with. It has 
pleaded for government assistance. I regret the neces- 
sity for government aid, but I believe we should be real- 
ESIC. 6 << 

Many government interventions have been injected 
into the business mechanism at the urgent and insistent 
demand of industry itself. It can hardly be gainsaid that, 
where government aid is invoked for the adoption and 
enforcement of fair trade practices, the Government 
should and must, by reason of its responsibility to the 
public interest, exert just that amount of supervision 
which the administration of the fair trade practices de- 
mands. It seems highly advisable to maintain as much 
voluntary action within industry as is possible and vol- 
untary agreements for enforcement of the provisions by 
devices such as liquidated damages for violation should 
be definitely encouraged. 

Certainly the NRA cannot be made an instrument for 
cooperation and constructive benefit to society if indus- 
try is reluctant to use the opportunity afforded it. 

WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Member, National Industrial Recovery Board 
Former President, Witherow Steel Corporation 


We Cannot Build a Wall 


THE history of the world is strewn with economic 
wrecks of price fixing projects and this nation, great as 
it is, cannot run counter to the immutable law of supply 
and demand. We cannot build a wall around America if 
we are to fulfill our manifest destiny of providing food 
and clothing for the world. 
JOSEPH W. EVANS 
Evans & Company, Houston, Tex. 


The Menace of Pensions 


THE existence of this (old age benefits) reserve, even 
on paper, is a serious menace. It will prove an irresistible 
temptation to politicians. When the 
reserve grows, demands will certain- 
ly be made to increase the benefit 
payments and reduce pay roll levies. 
So also, the existence of such a fund 
will prove a bar to a reduction in 
the government debt. On the other 
hand, the fund will almost certainly 
be borrowed upon for other purposes. 
This has already happened to the 
Federal Employees’ Retirement 
Fund, to which the Government now 
owes a huge sum, and is the common 
experience of all units of government 
where earmarked funds, sinking 
funds and the like are frequently 
raided. 

Wholly aside from the size of the 
figures involved, the magnitude of 
this new federal incursion into new 
fields may be realized from the fact 
that machinery will have to be set ur 
to take care of accounts for some 
26,000,000 workers and for their em- 
ployers. A gigantic new bureaucracy 
will spring into being, largely dupli- 
cating state machinery for the ad- 
ministration of old age assistance 

(Continued on page 52) 
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What's Ahead in Washington 


Ww. M. KIPLINGER Sheds a Bit of Light on Future 


Dear Mac: It’s getting close to mid-year of 1935, and 
you are doubtless scratching your head and furrowing 
your brow over the pattern of things in the final half 
of the year, so that you can make your own plans fit the 
pattern. Probably I can’t help you a lot, but perhaps I 
can help you a little. 

Before getting down to business, let me make a few 
observations about the habits of people in their think- 
ing about the future, in the hope that you will avoid 
these habits. 

All black or all white. People seem to enjoy being all 
gloomy or else all cheerful. They like superlatives in 
either direction. They like positive, dogmatic forecasts. 
They like black or white. They don’t like grays, even 
tinted grays. It’s a bad habit, for actually the future is 
grayish, with streaks of rose. 

Business sentiment. There’s no scientific way of ap- 
praising business sentiment. Many people do it first by 
adopting a position, a more or less personal position, 
which is likely to be a reflection of how things have gone 
recently with that particular person; then by attracting 
to that position all available points which support it, 
and by rejecting those which do not fit it. All sorts of 
prejudices enter into the process, especially political 
prejudices. It’s a pleasant habit, but it’s unprofitable, 
and it’s likely to lead to successive disillusionments. 

Washington-as-a-whole. Most people, and particularly 
business folks, think of Washington in terms of some 
particular segment of policy which meets with either 
their approval or their disapproval. Perhaps there’s nc 
feasible way of avoiding this tendency to judge the 
whole by the particular feature which impinges on the 
individual who does the judging. Only remember, if this 
applies to you, that the whole picture is not necessarily 
like the particular portion of the picture into which your 
business affairs fit. 

New Deal. People are now developing passionate atti- 
tudes toward New Deal policies, both for and against. 
This is inevitable. The only caution I care to give is 
this: Differentiate always between what you think the 
Government ought to do and what it is doing. Draw 
some sort of line between your personal self and your 
business self. Let your personal self be hot, if you wish, 
but keep your business self cool. Platitude? Yes, but it’s 
a platitude which lots of business men need these days. 
(Perhaps not you.) 

Now to work. 


BEFORE proceeding to the future, 
let’s talk a bit of the past meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, because it has 
bearing on the future relations be- 
tween Government and business. 

It was a good meeting, in the sense that the business 
delegates were alert, alive, mentally active, aggressive, 
not afraid to have views and to express them. It was 
a more vital meeting than any in years. 

Whether the resolutions were “representative” of 
business men en masse is a controversial question. Mr. 
Roosevelt said they were not. He said business men are 
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Chamber of 
Commerce 


overwhelmingly sympathetic to the New Deal. My own 
observations, which are entirely independent of the 
Chamber of Commerce, make me believe this is not true. 
I think the resolutions were reasonably representative 
of business men as a general class, including both big 
and little. 

Were the resolutions too “negative”? Yes, it seems 
to me they were. They did more protesting than recom- 
mending. They did not sketch anything like a well- 
rounded program for government action. 

The consequence: Not an open split between the New 
Deal and organized business, as the newspaper headlines 
have put it. Merely a slight widening of the differences 
between political thought and business thought. The 
New Deal has lost favor rapidly among business men in 
the past six months. It will gain:a little favor in the 
fall, when business is better. It probably will not have 
strong business support next year, but we’ll talk of this 
later, under politics. 


A POINT which must always be 
borne in mind if you want to under- 
stand the New Deal is this: The 
New Deal thinks highly of the 
ability of Government to do things. 
It sees things which ought to be done, and it undertakes 
to have the Government do them. 

Best examples of direct government action: Tennessee 
Valley and Public Works. Best examples of indirect gov- 
ernment action, or government regulation: NRA, AAA, 
holding company legislation, securities regulation. 

The opposite and contrasting point of view, held by 
a majority of business men, is that the Government is 
not able to do the things which ought to be done, that 
private initiative actually gets them done better, and 
that private initiative does not work well when the Gov- 
ernment is competing with it. 

Actually, there’s no consistent, clear-cut philosophy 
on the part of either Government or business. Both 
wiggle and wobble all over the political lot. Both take 
positions, then make exceptions. They disagree more on 
the exceptions than on the general positions. 

There’s no simple way of stating the differences. The 
nearest approach to a simple statement is that the New 
Deal believes strongly in the ultimate effectiveness of 
governmental action, and the business element believes 
strongly in the effectiveness of private initiative. On the 
proper degree and precise nature of government regula- 
tion, supervision, guidance or aid, there’s no unanimity 
among business men, although a great majority think the 
present dosage of government regulation is excessive. 


Understand 
New Deal 


FOR sake of perspective, it seems 
worth while to repeat that business 
has been creeping upgrade for more 
than two years and is still on the 
upgrade. The depression is in 
process of ending. When business wili reach a point at 
which the depression may be considered ended is a mat- 
ter of opinion, and there are many differing opinions. 
In the formulation of opinion, statistics alone are not a 
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safe guide. Neither is the appraisal of what is vaguely 
called “business sentiment.” The two must be mixed 
together, and there is no standard formula for doing it. 

Official Washington predictions about business are 
probably the least reliable of all. Officials always, under 
any administration, hope for the best, see only the best, 
and speak only the best. Unofficial Washington opinion, 
held by numerous technical advisers who know both 
statistics and politics (but not partisan politics), is 
much better. I rely very little on the official, but much 
on the unofficial. 

Business at present is on a temporary slide of more 
than seasonal proportions, just as was anticipated sev- 
eral months ago. This is likely to make a spirit of busi- 
ness gloom in June, for business sentiment always re- 
flects the present and recent past, and usually fails to 
make allowances for the future, either good or bad 
prospects. 

An upturn is ahead. Some expect it in June. I look 
for it in late July. 

How much of an upturn, how much of a fall rise? I 
think you had better figure on a moderate improvement, 
rather than a “boom.” 

Some stimulating influences for the summer: The end 
of Congress, and the demonstration that much of the 
legislation which business has feared actually has not 
been enacted; the suspension of legislative uncertainties. 
Soldier bonus spendings (uncertain at the time this is 
written). Fairly good crop prospects and prices, mak- 
ing good farmer buying power. Fairly good demand for 
all sorts of consumer goods. Washington ballyhoo about 
big work-relief spendings in the fall. 

But remember also the moderating influences: Home 
construction has picked up from its abysmal low, due 
largely to the modernization movement, but a real home 
building boom of broad proportions is not in sight for 
this year. And work-relief spendings in the next year 
probably will not be at a higher rate than during the 
past year. And idle capital is not yet flowing into the 
heavy industries which make capital goods. 

You probably will make fewest mistakes by thinking 
in terms of a creeping recovery throughout the last haif 
of the year. At times there may be booms, but little 
booms, short-lived booms, no prolonged upward surge of 
the kind which will bring definite end to the depression. 

A word about the numerous forecasts of “boom imme- 
diately ahead:” These are spectacular, and they make 
the newspapers, and they get the headlines. There’s a 
much larger body of opinion on the side of moderate ex- 
pectations, but the moderate views are not ‘“‘good news,” 
and you hear less about them. 


I SEE no reason for modifying pre- 
vious advices that inflation is 
ahead, that it will make for very 
active business. It might be evident late this year, but 
I think it is more likely to be postponed until some 
time next year. 

The taking hold of inflation is not a matter of sta- 
tistics, but a matter of public psychology. To judge the 
time element involves the judging of how the mass 
mind works. Many discerning business men foresee in- 
flation and activity growing out of inflation, but they 
don’t act until the masses show signs of recognizing in- 
flation. Then they all rush. That’s the way people act. 

I think the time will come when business enterprisers 
will wish they had made plant modernizations now, or 
approximately now, when prices are fairly low, instead 
of later, when others are doing the same thing, when 
demand is greater, when prices are higher. 

To anticipate inflation and greater activity next year 
might be one of the smartest things you could do at this 
period of the depression. It’s a way of getting ready. 


Inflation 
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IT is perfectly proper for you to 
discount the official claims about 
the amount and intensity of the 
business boost growing out of the 
work-relief program. Officials talk 
big about it, and they think it, and they mean it. But 
those on the inside of the program, those who don’t talk, 
feel that the most that will come out of the effort will 
be a sustaining of business, rather than a positive boost 
to business. 

The organization of the work-relief machinery here 
in Washington is faulty. It is loose, jumbled, with over- 
lapping of duties and functions, with jealousies which 
are probably ineradicable. It reminds you of the situa- 
tion within NRA in the early days, with everyone falling 
all over everyone. It is inexcusable, considering that 
public works are not a new thing with us, that the Ad- 
ministration has had two years to get its administrative 
machinery in shape. 

The practical effect will be to slow down the rate of 
spending. 


Works, 
Relief 


THE best guess on adjournment is 
early July, despite all the talk 
about holding Congress here all 
summer. A special session might be called for late fall, 
but I doubt it. Discount both the all-summer talk and 
the special session talk. 

There’s stronger spirit of rebellion among Demo- 
cratic members of Congress than at any time since the 
New Deal started. The private talk among members is 
even more critical of New Deal policies than the public 
talk. The most standard comment is that the President 
is trying to jam through too much in a hurry. 

This accounts for the tendencies to trim the Presi- 
dent’s legislative program. The trimming will continue 
through June. The President will be forced to com- 
promise even more than he has during the past month. 

The Supreme Court is giving many Democratic mem- 
bers of Congress a good “out” for not going along with 
the President. 

The log-jam of legislation will be greater in June than 
at any time in years. To get legislation all snarled up 
in parliamentary procedure is one standard method 
which astute congressional politicians use to kill legis- 
lation, or to postpone it, or to avoid taking a final posi- 
tion on it. 


Congress 


THE Administration has been hop- 
ing to avoid tax increase, and Con- 
gress hates to tackle it, but must. 
First, existing excise taxes will be kept. Second, the 
pressure will be strong for new inheritance taxes. Third, 
there may be some sort of tax on dividends received by 
one corporation from another corporation, partly be- 
cause this will yield revenue, partly because it is in line 
with the Administration’s general program for discour- 
aging pyramided corporation structures—holding com- 
panies in all lines, not merely utilities. 

Doubt whether income tax rates will be raised at this 
time. 


Taxes 


GOVERNMENT deficits have been 
financed largely by the _ banks, 
through their purchase of govern- 
ment bonds. Recently there have 
been intimations that the banks 
might balk, might turn loose some of their government 
bonds, make a credit crisis for the Treasury. 

It’s hard to judge how seriously to take this possi- 
bility. It’s merely worth keeping in mind as one of the 
uncertainties of the next six months or year. It surely 
would happen if Congress were to increase next year’s 
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deficit beyond the budget figure, if it were to pay the 
veterans’ bonus without providing new taxes. 


NRA is falling back in irregular 
NRA manner to the idea that codes must 

be voluntary, or else not be. This 
isn’t true in all details, but it is the essential direction 
of future policy. 

Trades and industries must do more for themselves, 
rely less on the Government. Trade associations must 
get a move on. More than half the trade associations 
don’t have good grip on their members. Instead of being 
honest-to-goodness working institutions, they partake of 
the nature of scenery. 


IT looks as if processing taxes are 
AAA on their way out. It will take a 

year or more for complete aban- 
donment, but the trend is against them. 

AAA is getting ready to abandon gradually its policy 
of restriction of production, is turning to a new broader 
long-range program of regulating the use of land. It will 
take a generation to work out, but it is generally ad- 
mitted to be a step in the right direction. 


TALKS with labor leaders, espe- 
cially since the breakdown of NRA 
and the Supreme Court’s decision 
against the railroad retirement act, disclose a turn of 
sentiment away from the idea of looking to Government 
to fight labor’s battles, toward the idea of battling for 
rights direct with employers. There has always been a 
group within the A. F. of L. which looked askance at the 
“paternalistic” attitude of the New Deal toward organ- 
ized labor. This group has now strengthened. 

I think you must count on more strikes in the course 
of the next year than in the past year. Both labor and 
employers will be more aggressive. Government does not 
yet have the machinery or the moral force to prevent 
strikes, or even to compose all of them. 

In the long run labor is bound to gain “rights.” 

The 30-hour-a-week bill isn’t really wanted by a ma- 
jority of union members at this time. Leaders have used 
it mainly to make trading stock. 


Labor 


THERE seems to be no chance of 
any international agreement to sta- 
bilize currencies before late fall. 

Meanwhile there are no immediate plans for further 
devaluation of the dollar. It might be done if commodity 
prices should slump, perhaps as a consequence of the 
abandonment of gold by the European gold bloc coun- 
tries, but the official intention for the present is to post- 
pone further devaluation as long as possible. 


Monetary 


THE modernization campaign con- 
tinues to work well, and is com- 
monly characterized as one of the 
New Deal’s best moves. The insurance of mortgages and 
other mortgage reforms are working out very slowly. 


Housing 


IT isn’t possible to forecast next 
year’s elections, but it is possible 
to note certain trends, and to have 
in mind a pattern of expectancy, 
which should be subject to change. 

The fact seems to be that the New Deal is on the de- 
fensive with many different classes of citizens. Not alone 
with business men, but also with union labor, white col- 
lar workers, farmers and “little fellows.” This observa- 
tion is based on my own incoming correspondence, plus 
reports from political scouts of both parties, plus talks 
with newspapermen outside Washington, plus one recent 
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scouting trip of my own, when I made special effort to 
talk mainly to ordinary unsophisticated folks. 

This doesn’t necessarily mean that Roosevelt will fail 
of reelection next year. I think, if you must base any 
business plans for the next few years on any assump- 
tion regarding the president to be elected in 1936, you 
should assume that Roosevelt will be reelected. 

The business elements will be stronger against Roose- 
velt next year than in 1932, but they will not be anything 
like a unit against him. Business men never gang to- 
gether in politics. They gang according to their own 
special interests, and there’s plenty of force within the 
New Deal to attract the special interests of large masses 
of business men. 

The Republican Party is an unknown quantity. It 
probably will not draft Hoover. It probably will nom- 
inate some dark horse, some fresh personality, against 
whom there is nothing much to be said. 

A third party seems likely, for I doubt whether Roose- 
velt can play “left” enough to satisfy the millions who 
have learned to expect the Government to do big things 
for them. I haven’t the faintest idea who will head a 
third party ticket. I don’t think Huey Long will. A 
better bet would seem to be Governor Olson of Minne- 
sota. A third party can make a big demonstration, but 
one fault with its vote-pulling powers is that among 
“left-wingers’” everyone wants to be the general; it is 
hard for any of them to submit to political discipline. 

Many Democratic members of Congress will face stiff 
competition for renomination from aspirants who will 
attack the New Deal and charge present incumbents 
with being “yes men.” This is already evident in many 
districts. It accounts partly for the lack of enthusiastic 
support of New Deal measures by Democratic members. 

People vote emotionally. They credit government too 
much for good times and blame government too much 
for hard times. Under the New Deal, their hopes have 
been raised. They have been encouraged to expect much. 
Obviously there are and will be disappointments. Often 
these disappointments weigh more than appreciation for 
things accomplished. Hence Roosevelt’s political prob- 
lem during the next year is in explaining to the masses 
how everything can’t be done in four years. 





DO you need working capital in 
your business? If so, suggestion: 
First, ascertain just what working 
capital is, as distinguished from 
other kinds of capital. Ask a banker. 

Second, apply to your banker for the loan. You may 
get it or you may not, but if you are turned down, you 
will have this as a prerequisite for the next step. 

Third, inquire in person or by brief informal letter 
outlining your circumstances, your need, your earning 
position, your prospects,— to the Federal Reserve Bank 
of your district (not Washington). Reserve Banks can 
lend, and they are lending,— working capital up to five 
years. They prefer to lend through banks. If your own 
bank lends to you, Federal Reserve may rediscount, or 
purchase outright, or guarantee up to 80 per cent,— if 
a lot of things. Thus it could be a pretty good proposi- 
tion for your own local bank. But Federal Reserve may 
lend direct, if circumstances are right. 

Get your own case started, if you wish. You may not 
work wonders, but you will learn things. I haven’t space 
to give you all the details now, but next month I’ll tell 
you where to go from here. 

Sincerely yours, 


uriaucrpioy 


Working 
Capital 









How Advertising Can End 






By ROY S. DURSTINE 


Vice President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 


Tue other day a business man reached home from 
Washington. He had spent three days going from depart- 
ment to department, from bureau to bureau, seeking in- 
formation. He had learned a lot about what he might 
expect at the hands of those who shape our destinies. 

He stormed into the meeting at which his current ad- 
vertising was to be presented. 

“Do you know what’s going to happen if those people 
down there keep on?” he exclaimed. “TI’ll tell you what’s 
going to happen. The people of this country are going 
to throw every politician out on his neck. The business 
men will draft their own candidates and at the next 
election there won’t be a single professional or profes- 
sorial politician left.” 

All morning he sprinkled comments of that sort into 
what had started out to be a consideration of current 
advertising. 

“How would we even have the money to pay for this?” 
he complained at one point. “They are taking it all away 
from us and we'll be lucky to pay the rent.” 

By night nothing was approved. 

Three days later another meeting was held. The Wash- 
ington vision had faded a little. The reservoir of con- 
fidence had been refilled from within. Perhaps something 
could be done after all. This time everything was ap- 
proved. Same plans. Same advertising. Same man. Only 
his state of mind had 
changed. 

So advertising must do 
more than stand on its own 
feet today. It must get it- 
self understood at a time 
when anything that is not 
conservative and pessimis- 
tic finds it hard to get a 
hearing. 

When a _ sea_ captain 
brought a cargo of silks and 
laces to Manhattan in the 
early eighteenth century, 
the merchant of that day 
felt justified in inserting in 
the current journals a no- 
tice to tell the women that 
the newest finery had ar- 
rived. How else could he 
sell it? 

Or when a department 
store in a great city to- 
day receives a shipment of 
Paris fashions, it is easy to 
see its economic reasons for 
telling the women to come 
and get them. 

When the event is as sim- 
ple as that, today or 200 
years ago, it is easy to see 
the necessity of using the 
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The advertising of oranges costs the housewife 
a fraction of a cent a dozen, at the most 
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quickest and cheapest way of spreading the news. 

Advertising in its essence is simply telling a great 
many people about something as quickly and cheaply as 
possible. 

If there were no such thing as electricity, you could 
send a lamp-lighter from lamp-post to lamp-post until 
you had a string of faint illumination. But it’s a lot 
simpler and quicker to send a current to every pole so 
that at dusk the lights all go on at once. 

You could send a salesman or a letter or a postcard 
from one house to another with the story of your prod- 
uct. But it’s quicker and infinitely cheaper to use adver- 
tising. 


Cheaper in spreading information 


MUST we prove that? The stamp analogy is always best. 

Suppose you want to send some information to a 
friend in San Francisco. You write it out and mail it. 
To do that you must buy a three-cent stamp. 

Now suppose you want to send that information to ten 
friends. That costs you 30 cents—plus the cost of your 
stationery and your secretary’s time. Increase that num- 
ber of people to a thousand. Now you are paying $30 
just for stamps. 

But suppose you feel that this information would in- 
terest 120,420 people in San 
Francisco. And suppose, by 
a curious coincidence, you 
learn that just 120,420 peo- 
ple in San Francisco regu- 
larly receive a certain San 
Francisco newspaper. Then 
suppose you find that you 
can send this information 
to all of them, not for $3,- 
612.60 (the cost of the 
stamps alone) but for $627.- 
20—wouldn’t that seem a 
pretty sensible idea? 

Then suppose you decide 
to send your information to 
everybody in the country. 
You put the information in 
a magazine which goes to 
2,000,000 women. If you 
mailed it, just the stamps 
would cost $60,000. Print- 
ing would bring the cost 
pretty close to $100,000. 
But the magazine will print 
your information, on the 
back cover in colors, for 
$13,500. 

But even though it costs 
less than any other means 
of spreading information, 
how much does it cost the 
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Depression 


A MAN who still has sufficient faith 
in advertising to accept challenges 
in its defense tells you, in this article, 
what it is, what it costs, how it works 
and what it can do. And to prove 
that he is wholly fair, he tells you its 
faults as well as its advantages 


housewife? Let’s look at a few examples. 

A food company with a very large appropria- 
tion spends three cents per capita per year and 
sells a fine product at an extremely nominal price. 

The advertising of bread costs less than the 
wrapper to keep it clean. 

The low cost of the advertising has helped make 
orange-growing a well-ordered industry for the 
producers and has changed this fruit from a 
holiday luxury into a healthful daily item in millions of 
homes, At the maximum, the cost of this advertising to 
the housewife per dozen oranges has been one-third of 
a cent, or one-thirty-sixth of a cent per orange. 

An executive of a representative packer of vegetables 
and fruits gives one-tenth of a cent per can as the ad- 
vertising expense. He believes that this is a pretty stand- 
ard figure for the canned goods industry. 

But let’s be completely fair. Even though a housewife 
finds that there are no coins small enough to give her 
an actual saving in her daily purchases, could there be 
some way of working out a saving for her on her annual 
budget if there were no expense for advertising? In 
other words, if advertising costs two or three per cent of 
what she spends, could she be able to get a refund of a 
few dollars on her total household buying at the end of 
a year? 

Here we come directly up against the very essence of 
advertising’s value as an economic tool. Without the 
mass production which advertising has helped to create, 
the unit cost would be increased far beyond the amount 
of the advertising. Without this mass production, too, 
vee husband and her friends’ husbands would have no 
jobs. 

Perhaps you have had an opportunity to compare the 
difference in prices of amateur photographic materials 
from 1914 to 1935. 

The Eastman Company, in explaining why it uses 
about 31% per cent of the retail price to tell people about 
taking pictures, says: 

Savings to the consumer as a result of consistent adver- 
tising are so many times the amount of money devoted to 
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Today, for one-fifth the price of those early radios, 
you can buy an instrument that reaches across oceans 


advertising that we think any question of wasteful practice 
is untenable. 

In about 12 years, something like 18,000,000 radio sets 
have been purchased for American homes. Today you 
can buy for one-fifth or one-sixth of the price of those 
early sets an instrument which reaches across the 
oceans and gives you fidelity and beauty of tone beyond 
the wildest dreams of 1921. 

In distribution, advertising is only one factor. The re- 
tail cost of any article is made up of materials and labor 
plus all the distribution costs, which include packing, 
carting, transportation, warehousing, salesmen’s ex- 
pense, credit, collection costs, financing and advertising. 


Advertising may reduce costs 


HERE is a little story which shows that some of these 
other elements might warrant some of the study which 
is now being devoted to advertising. 

Last winter in a typical eastern city thousands were 
in line receiving bread and coffee at the relief stations. 

At that same time wheat was being burned in the 
Middle West. Sugar was being burned in Cuba and coffee 
in Brazil. 

Why shouldn’t some of that wheat and sugar and 
coffee have been brought to that eastern city ? 

“We thought of that,” said the local director of re- 
lief, “but the cost of handling and transportation to get 
it here would have been more than we had to pay for 
these supplies in the open market.” 

In other words, advertised coffee and advertised sugar 
and advertised bread could be bought for less in the open 
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market than it would have cost to bring carloads of these 
overabundant materials which carried no cost of adver- 
tising. 

Then, since advertising proves itself so economically 
necessary, why does the issue start to get complicated? 

When does electricity or the telephone start to get 
complicated? When somebody misuses them. 

If a man writes an advertisement for a cancer cure 
and gets somebody to publish it, that doesn’t mean that 
advertising isn’t a sound economic tool. It simply means 
that the man who writes it and the man who publishes 
it ought to be tarred and feathered. 


Most advertising is sound 


LET’S go even further. The most constructive thought 
in the advertising business today, in my opinion, is 
united in the belief that testimonial advertisements, fea- 
turing prominent people who either never used the prod- 
ucts they endorse or get them free, are just as plain 
untruths as any other kind of deliberate lie. 

This same section of the advertising business believes 
that horror advertising is utterly without justification. 
Only financial necessities have persuaded many publish- 
ers to accept advertising of these types. 

But if these examples were multiplied many times it 
still would not mean that advertising is not a sound 
economic force. It would simply mean that certain prac- 
titioners of advertising were either too lazy or careless 
or misguided to use this force without soiling and dis- 
crediting it. 

That’s true of every business and profession. There 
are always a few doctors or lawyers or manufacturers 
or policemen or engineers or statesmen who contrive to 
pull down the standards of their profession or business. 

The real trouble is not that these abortive phases of 
advertising are important or typical or even significant, 
but that they confuse the issue and provide any self- 
seeking fanatic with a little plausible evidence which he 
can blow up into the semblance of a crusade. And cru- 
sades can be made to pay. 

The formula is simple. You start with a lot of obscure 
and probably not very successful proprietary articles. 
You get an unnamed analyzer to analyze them. You pick 
out all the long names you can find in his analysis and 
you point out that in sufficient quantity these ingredients 
may cause any number of horrible results. You don’t say 
they do, but you insinuate that they might. 

Then you sprinkle in a few safe but seemingly daring 
references to a handful of nationally advertised articles. 

On top of this you add a number of defiant and cou- 
rageous attacks on certain disreputable cures for in- 
curable diseases—products which have never been any- 
thing but the outcasts of the advertising business. You 
get especially indignant about these. 

It is almost the same technique as that followed by 
the so-called Chamber of Horrors exhibit circulated at 
least semi-officially by the Department of Agriculture. 

You roll all your material together in bulletins and 
books, put behind them obviously unfair advertising, and 
boy! How the money rolls in! 

There are those who say that this fantastically dis- 
ingenuous group is only hoping that it will be challenged. 

“Still Unchallenged” is the slogan used to advertise 
its books, though its authors know that repeated and 
sincere efforts have been made to have them give a sem- 
blance of unbiased investigation to those whom they 
have slurred. Well, if they want a challenge, here it is. 
I shall be most happy to repeat this comment. They will 
find me whenever they want me at 383 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. I am referring, of course, to the people 
most prominent in guiding the destinies of the movement 
which has gone far afield from its sincere start, the so- 
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called Consumers Research, Inc., of Washington, N. J., 
and in promoting the books which this non-profit or- 
ganization makes so successful. 

Advertising can be and has been used by crooks, of 
course, for it is as impersonal as the telegraph or the 
mails. But over a period of time the stream of adver- 
tising purifies itself because repeat customers make it 
pay and the inferior product has tough going in trying 
to make a permanent success. The thing corrects itself, 

It seems that some people who question the economic 
benefits of advertising fail to realize that the economic 
consideration is only one factor in the measurement of 
any effect against the scale of public welfare. 

If time doesn’t count, if labor doesn’t count, if living 
conditions do not count, then in truth, we will be reduced 
to a condition not far above the hog level. 

Of course, advertising as a force, in all of its effects, 
is opposed to poverty. It creates dissatisfaction. It cre- 
ates desire. It creates incentive. It creates determination. 
It creates earning-power. It creates buying. It creates 
enjoyment. 

Of what use is an invention that the public never learns 
about? Of what use is a factory unless the people desire 
what it makes? Why ask what is the economic effect of 
advertising when its social benefits are so plainly shown? 

Aren’t all these critics of modern business, including 
advertising, forgetting that the essence of the American 
character is to progress? 

Remember when you paid $50 or $60 for an automobile 
tire guaranteed, perhaps, for 2,000 miles? Today for a 
third as much you get a tire which lets you forget guar- 
antees and surprises you if it fails to give you from ten 
to 20 times the mileage of those tires of 20 years ago. 
That didn’t just happen. 

Somewhere in a laboratory or a shop a new improve- 
ment was contrived or a new product was evolved. Some- 
where someone saw that, if a lot of men and women 
heard about it, they would want it. 


Improvements get quicker recognition 


IT USED to take an inventor a lifetime to get recogni- 
tion for an idea and more than likely he died penniless. 
When Charles F. Kettering saw a woman trying to crank 
her car stalled in traffic on the bridge over the Detroit 
river, he decided that there ought to be an automatic 
way of starting cars. In a few years, advertising put his 
invention on just about every car in the country and as 
one of the largest stockholders in General Motors he 
probably won’t die penniless. 

In his book, “Our Economic Society and Its Prob- 
lems,” published last year, Rexford Tugwell quotes 
Stuart Chase’s estimate that 600,000 people are engaged 
in advertising and “that in a socially planned society 
ten per cent of this number would be necessary to spread 
useful information and 540,000 might be released for 
other work.” 

Heaven knows where the estimate came from, but if 
it is true and if advertising should release them, just 
where would they be supposed to go today? On the relief 
perhaps, or possibly they could get their living in some 
other way out of Government funds from the taxpayer’s 
earnings. 

But just who is to decide what is “useful informa- 
tion” and what is not? To the man who is trying to hold 
together the people on his pay roll it seems that the news 
of his products is pretty useful information. Is some- 
body in Washington going to decide that he is wrong and 
that the news of his factory is useless? 

But apparently we aren’t there yet. 

Even Professor Tugwell agrees that “advertising 
serves a worth-while purpose insofar as it educates 
(Continued on page 79) 
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A Challenge to Business Men 


By ERNEST T. WEIR 


Chairman of the Board, National Steel Company 


BUSINESS men have listened while 


One of the most conspic- 
uous paradoxes in a period 
of economic paradoxes is 
daily on view in the public 
scolding of business men 
and the concurrent expec- 
tation that they shall pro- 
vide the sinews of the at- 
tainment of a realistic recovery. It 
takes no partisan of business to dis- 
cover that the commercial and in- 
dustrial leaders—the men who are 
managing mills, factories, mercantile 
establishments, banks and other en- 
terprises, big and little—have be- 
come the malign element in American 
life. They constitute the vivid, ready- 
made answer to the persistent ques- 
tion, ‘What is wrong with the coun- 
try?” 

Over and over it is said that they 
are the selfish obstructionists in the 
way of the multitudinous, altruistic, 





everybody told them how they should 
help to bring back recovery. Now one 
of them speaks back. Here is business’ 
job as he sees it 


and celestial plans, which, if unim- 
peded, would make everything right. 
The New Deal has just passed its 
second anniversary. There is no need 
to trace the history of those two 
years. Fresh in mind are the crises 
and counter-crises, the boiling of 
events, the growth of the alphabetical 
jungles, the impact upon the country 
of sensation after sensation, the 
shifting moods, aspects, and public 
reactions, as first one, then another, 
shibboleth of salvation was sounded 
from Washington. 
Through all of this tumult and 





change there has been one 
constant thread. At times 
the professors and other 
oracles have had some 
doubt as to the exact na- 
ture of our national ills and 
the proper prescription for 
their cure but there never 
has been any doubt in the minds of 
the Administration as to where to fix 
the blame. The whole fault lies with 
the business men, motivated solely by 
greed for profit and lust for power. 
Business is predatory, it is lawless, 
it is inhumane. 

From Congress, from government 
bureaus, and from the press agents 
of the White House has come a tor- 
rent of statements, all making excit- 
ing copy for the press. 

Newspapers, books and radios have 
carried an avalanche of propaganda, 
conveying, directly or by implication, 








Until business is given an even chance, it cannot be expected to bring about Recovery’ 
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the thought that business is not to 
be trusted. 

On the other hand, all criticism by 
business men of the acts of the Ad- 
ministration has been decried as com- 
ing from standpatters who oppose 
change from a system on which they 
have been fattened. Their words 
could not be right because their mo- 
tives were wrong. I have been amazed 
by the complacency with which 
American business has submitted to 
this domination and vilification. 


Business will have to fight 


IT IS small wonder that those who 
have unloosed destructive forces up- 
on American business have been en- 
couraged to advance the extreme 
measures which have been proposed 
because, so far, a great many busi- 
ness men have been spineless in their 
remonstrances. We are fast arriving 
at the point, however, where the busi- 
ness leaders will have to fight if they 
expect to preserve American business 
from complete enervation. 

I believe it is the urgent duty of 
those whose viewpoint is opposed to 
the underlying philosophy of the 
New Deal to point out fearlessly, 
candidly, and vigorously the danger 
to the American people of any radical 
or hasty departure from what we 
have come to regard as the American 
scheme of things. Rest assured that 
such expressions will be met with the 
familiar epithets of “tory’”’ and “ob- 
structionist.” But, despite fads and 
brief periods of hysteria, a whole- 
some fund of common sense and fair- 
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ness is characteristic of the American 
people. 

When the New Deal began, its ob- 
jectives, simply stated, were to relieve 
those in distress, to bring recovery 
as quickly as possible and to elimi- 
nate or minimize conditions that pro- 
duced the depression. It proposed to 
put the Government’s house in order 
by rigid economies and by friendly 
cooperation to aid business in ridding 
itself of the economic ills that stood 
in the way of a return to prosperity. 
No one quarreled with those objec- 
tives. On the contrary, there was an 
enthusiastic, country-wide response 
such as has been accorded to few 
other administrations and one in 
which business joined whole-heart- 
edly. 

After two years, what are the re- 
sults? There is little indication of 
success in any of the major undertak- 
ings. Yet threats, regulation and po- 
litical meddling continue, with unset- 
tling and damaging effect upon busi- 
ness. A few examples will suffice. 

There are, undoubtedly, evils in the 
pyramiding of holding companies in 
the public utility field and no good 
citizen would object to any reason- 
able measures to eliminate these evils. 
However, the sweeping indictment of 
utilities indicates the probability of 
a future attack upon all holding 
companies. Few people understand 
the nature or purpose of a holding 
company and the very fact that 
Washington lets loose a_ tirade 
against the holding company is 
enough to convince many people that 
it is some kind of a terrible weapon 





Business has submitted to domination and vilification 





in the hands of business for the op- 
pression of the poor. The reason such 
attacks have so deep an effect upon 
the people as a whole is that fre- 
quently they are not answered. 

How much more in the public in- 
terest it would be to set up a counter- 
barrage against this government 
propaganda—propaganda for which 
the Administration is using the tax- 
payer’s money. It would be far better 
for business to use a part of its funds 
in educating the people as to the true 
worth of holding companies than to 
have to submit to the confiscation 
that will surely follow if nothing is 
done. 


Jamming through reforms 


DIFFERENT in character but just 
as bad from another viewpoint is the 
attempt to jam through with haste, 
and without adequate study, social 
security legislation that will have a 
far-reaching and permanent effect 
upon our whole economic structure. 
Granted that many of the objectives 
included in this legislation are de- 
sirable, what excuse can be offered 
for the evident desire to rush it 
through at this time, since admitted- 
ly it is not of an emergency nature? 

Probably the most harmful atti- 
tude, and the action most likely to 
block the return of recovery, has 
been expressed in legislation dealing 
with labor relations, particularly the 
Guffey and Wagner bills. 

The announced intent of the Guffey 
bill is to stabilize the bituminous coal 
industry and conserve coal resources. 
In its labor provisions, the bill at- 
tempts to make it necessary, now and 
permanently, for employers to deal 
only with national labor unions in all 
collective bargaining. It states that 
minimum wages in any given district 
shall be those agreed upon with rep- 
resentatives of the majority of mine 
workers therein “belonging to a rec- 
ognized national association of mine 
workers.” 

This probably is the baldest at- 
tempt ever made to establish unions 
by law. 

The Wagner bill seeks to write into 
the law a principle of eternal warfare 
between employer and employee. The 
real purpose of the bill is to outlaw 
all plans of employee representation 
which do not function in connection 
with the American Federation of La- 
bor. Organizations of the employees 
of a particular employer, sometimes 
called “company unions,” are assailed 
as “company dominated unions,” in 
utter disregard of the facts. Industry 
never could operate successfully un- 
der such a law. The great preponder- 
ance of employees do not want it and 
will resent it if it is passed. 
(Continued on page 72) 
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Concerning Child Labor 





Of the Staff of Nation's Business 


By PAUL MCCREA 











As THE first NRA code 
hearing was entering its 
second day, T. M. Mar- 
chant, president of the 
American Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 
arose. 

“Mr. Chairman,” he 
said, “our cotton textile 
industry committee be- 
lieves that it would be 
helpful to the broad move- 
ment, if the Administrator 
is agreeable, to put an ex- 
press provision in the cot- 
ton textile code that the 
employment of minors un- 
der 16 years of age be 
not permitted during the 
emergency.” 

There was great enthu- 
siasm. The audience, made 
up of business men repre- 
senting probably every 
major industry, applaud- 
ed heartily. Deputy Com- 
missioner Allen, conduct- 
ing the meeting, expressed 
his “appreciation for this 
spirit of cooperation on 
the part of the entire tex- 
tile group.” 

General Hugh Johnson added his 
congratulations. 

To understand the importance of 
this action, it is necessary to know 
that the Recovery Act itself does not 
mention child labor. Neither did the 
Textile Code as first presented. When 
the omission was mentioned in the 
course of the first day’s hearing, 
George A. Sloan, handling the presen- 
tation, explained that child labor 
was effectively eliminated by the 
minimum wage clause. 

“The only reason for using child 
labor,” he said, in effect, “is because 
it is cheap labor. When you set a 
minimum wage for all, you eliminate 
child labor because adults can be 
— just as cheaply and are prefer- 
a eo’ 

In the face of this undisputed 
argument, the inclusion of a child 
labor clause in the code seemed, on 

























Of the child workers shown by the 1930 census 
two-thirds were in industries unaffected by NRA 


THIS discussion of child labor is ad- 
mittedly incomplete. It is intended to 
show only a few phases of the situa- 
tion which are generally overlooked. 
It is certainly not intended as an ar- 
gument in favor of child labor 


its face, only a graceful gesture. It 
was, in fact, a precedent. Similar 
clauses were incorporated in suc- 
ceeding codes. 

With a few exceptions, these 
clauses prohibit the employment of 
children under 16 in manufacturing 
and mercantile enterprises. The ex- 
ceptions permit children as young as 
14 to be employed in retail stores for 
three hours a day or for eight hours 
on one day a week, provided that they 
do not work during school hours or 
between seven o’clock at night and 
seven o’clock in the morning, nor de- 
liver merchandise from motor vehi- 
cles. They also permit children under 
16 to be employed professionally in 
the legitimate theater, in movies and 
in radio broadcasting, and to deliver 
newspapers and magazines. 

As a result of these provisions, 
child labor, the President said, 
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went out “like a flash.” 

Today elimination of 
child labor is included in 
every catalog of NRA 
achievements. The need 
for making permanent 
the gains obtained through 
the child labor provisions 
of the codes is one of the 
arguments for ratification 
of the Federal Child Labor 
Amendment. In making 
these gains NRA is said 
to have stopped ‘‘an abuse 
which had defeated every 
legislative, judicial and 
philanthropic effort to 
end it.” 


NRA and child labor 


“THE story of child la- 
bor regulation under the 
NRA,” says the National 
Child Labor Committee of 
New York City, “is the 
story of one of the most 
tremendous advances ever 
made in the field of social 
legislation.” 

This is pretty positive 
language. It would seem 
to indicate that NRA in its first 
month had accomplished all in a field 
where others, toiling for more than 
a century, had accomplished nothing. 

Such an estimate is at least opti- 
mistic. 

This does not mean that the child 
labor provisions of codes have failed. 
They did accomplish something. 
They would undoubtedly have accom- 
plished more except for two reasons: 

There wasn’t much child labor to 
begin with and what there was hap- 
pened to be in places where NRA 
could not get at it. 

“Legislative, judicial and philan- 
thropic efforts” to end child labor 
had been less sterile than reports 
would indicate. Such efforts were 
first made in this country in 1640. In 
those robust days, child labor was 
regarded as a valuable asset to the 
colonies in their efforts to attain self- 
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sufficiency. As this view changed, 
the definition of child labor changed 
with it. Hours were limited and com- 
pulsory school provisions established. 
Minimum ages for employment were 
set, first at ten, then 12, then 14. At 
the time NRA definitely defined child 
labor as the employment of children 
under 16, other workers, longer in 
the field, were seeking to establish an 
18 year minimum through Constitu- 
tional amendment. 


Much progress had been made 


ALTHOUGH this amendment had 
not been ratified, and although two 
federal laws striking at child labor 
had been declared unconstitutional, 
these same “legislative, judicial and 
philanthropic efforts” had, in 30 
years, actually eliminated nine times 
as much child labor as was eliminated 
by codes. And there was less boast- 
ing about it. 

These gains had been made in 
many ways. Public opinion undoubt- 
edly played some part. Increasingly 
complicated machinery played some. 
So did the fact that employers are 
not necessarily ogres willing to grind 
the bones of little children to make 
their bread. Even if they were, they 
could, by 1933, find few places where 
they could do it. 

By that year, every state, except 
Wyoming, had set a minimum age 
for employment in stores and fac- 
tories. In Utah, Montana, Wisconsin 
and Ohio, the minimum was 16. In 
California, Texas, Michigan, Maine 
and Rhode Island, it was 15. In all 
other states it was 14. 

All of these states permitted ex- 
ceptions in individual cases and em- 
ployers who desired to evade the law 
are reported to have found ways to 
do it. Enforcement in spots was also 
reputed to be less ardent 
than it should have been. 
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may, therefore, be regarded as under- 
stating the case. But they do show 
trends. They show that, in 1900 some 
1,750,178 children less than 16 were 
gainfully employed in this country. 
Ten years later, the number had 
grown to almost 2,000,000. By 1920, 
however, it had shrunk to 1,060,858. 
By 1930, the census showed only 
667,118 children less than 16 gain- 
fully employed. 

These are the children to which 
Donald Richberg referred when he 
told a radio audience: 

“Except in domestic service and 
industrialized agriculture, it can be 
fairly said that child labor is being 
practically abolished by the adoption 
of the codes.” 

That is a big exception. Of those 
667,118 children, nearly 470,000 were 
working on farms and 46,145 were in 
domestic service. 

They are trudging off to work to- 
day just as if NRA had never been. 

That left only 151,476 children to 
be released by the codes. The census 
divided them like this: 

MANUFACTURING AND MECHANICAL 
Ce eee ee one ne. 68,266 


Chiefly: Laborers and semi-skilled 
operatives in: 


RNIN ese harass n ca ccae tne 20,625 
ROPRRN IE ERIN. ssccscescvspsnesesccsicasee 10,631 
PUNE NUNES gc cdesvncscssscnsansssccusnceaee 3,596 
BOGUUUTNENES PN OENS  oi0sis.saccessvosesies 3,497 

Clothing industries .................... 8,650 

UNUM NINE es asin svetater sus 7,380 

Lumber and furniture.................. 4,790 

Food and allied industries.......... 4,324 


Iron and steel and other metals 3,236 


IRIN coarse cn es) <s aovapinenrsbewoesvovnst bas eoewdcasavees 49,615 
CLERICAL OCCUPATIONS. ........00000cc000000040- 16,803 
TRANSPORTATION ...........+ pel tne ieah ALS aes 8,717 
EXXTRACTION OF MINERALG............000000000 1,184 
NN re ek ic a aoa gos cs cous ceaevi PO 6,891 


(includes Public and Professional 
service, Forestry and Fishing) 
These are the children whom NRA 
is presumed to have returned to the 
playground and the school room. It 





Whatever the faults of 
these laws, however, the 
fact remains that child la- 
bor was decreasing. There 
are no exact figures. The 
Census of Occupations is 
the best source of informa- 
tion but even it does not 
give a complete picture. 
In the first place, it does 
not enumerate children 
younger than ten and in- 
vestigations have shown 
that many of these are 
employed in the so-called 
street trades, shining 
shoes, selling papers and 
the like. 

Also the census is taken 
at a season when the 
schools are still in session 
and farm work is not yet 
in full swing. The figures 














is a hasty presumption. More careful 
estimates set a considerably smaller 
figure. NRA itself estimates the num- 
ber at something between 100,000 
and 130,000. There are many reasons 
for this discrepancy. 

In the first place, the census was 
taken in 1930. The Recovery Act took 
effect in 1933. In the intervening 
years, many of these children had 
grown out of this age group and were 
therefore not affected by the codes, 
Logically others might be expected 
to grow into the group and replace 
them but indications are that this 
did not happen. 


Child workers decreased 


THE Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, to which we are 
indebted for this compilation of Cen- 
sus figures, has for many years re- 
ceived reports from state officers and 
others in cities and states where em- 
ployment certificates are issued to 
minors desiring to go to work. These 
figures show that, in 41 cities having 
a population of 100,000 or more, the 
number of certificates issued de- 
creased rapicly between 1930 and 
1933. In these cities, 49,082 certifi- 
cates were issued to children 14 and 
15 years old in 1930. In 1931, the 
number fell to 37,051 and in 1932 to 
27,556. In 1933 only 17,042 were is- 
sued. These were made out early in 
the year. After the Recovery Act 
took effect on June 16, many of them 
were withdrawn. 

It is as easy, of course, to draw un- 
warranted conclusions from these 
figures as from any others. They 
might be interpreted as meaning 
that child labor had been reduced 
practically one-half between 1930 
and 1932. If this were true, the num- 
ber of children NRA freed from toil 
would be about 75,000. . 
This cannot be taken for 
granted, however, be- 
cause, as the Children’s 
Bureau points out, the fig- 
ures are not entirely com- 
prehensive. They cover 
only children who go to 
work for the first time in 
industries for which cer- 
tificates are required and 
they are affected by the 
degree to which the law is 
enforced. 

It would be pleasant, 
also, to believe that the 
decrease was entirely the 
result of social advance- 
ment. This is not warrant- 
ed, either. A large part of 
the decline, and nobody 

















One canner is proud of the number of college students 
who earned tuition money working for him in vacations 


knows exactly what part, 
was due to the fact that 
work opportunities were 
(Continued on page 51) 
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Immediately after passage of the Recovery Act the number of workers on strike increased 


The Troubled Path of 7 (a) 


By PAUL H. HAYWARD 


Of the Staff of Nation's Business 


WHILE the collective bargaining provisions of Section 7 (a) are 
not directly involved in the Schechter case, the Supreme Court 
ruling in that suit, imminent as this issue goes to press, may con- 
ceivably upset them. Whatever the Schechter decision, however, 
legislative attempts to settle the issues involved in that portion 
of the famous section may be expected to continue. This review _ 
of the Section’s past may provide some signposts as to the future 
either of itself or its legislative successor 


Wuen Congress passed the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act in 
June, 1933, it sought, among other 
things, “to induce and maintain unit- 
ed action of labor and management 
under adequate governmental sanc- 
tions and supervision,” and “to re- 
duce and relieve unemployment.” 
Among the means which the Act 
provided to these ends were the pro- 
visions known as Section 7 (a) which 
—as who doesn’t know—provided 
that all codes of fair competition 


should recognize the right of employ- 
ees to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choos- 
ing, and that employees should be 
free from interference by employers 
in the designation of such represen- 
tatives or in self-organization or in 
other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining. 
Immediately after passage of the 
Act the number of workers involved 
in strikes increased. Department of 
Labor figures showed 111,051 out on 
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July 1 as compared with 42,333 on 
June 1, 1933. Strikers numbered 157,- 
953 on August 1, and 244,636 on Sep- 
tember 1. 

Organized labor was turning Sec- 
tion 7 (a) into a springboard for a 
vigorous unionization campaign—a 
campaign which was countered in 
many instances by organization of 
the so-called company unions. In the 
words of the then NRA Administra- 
tor Hugh S. Johnson: 

“Labor organizers went out and 
unconscionably oversold the provi- 
sions of Section 7 (a). They told their 
men that the President wanted them 
to join this, that or the other par- 
ticular union. It was not true.... 

“On the other hand, employers... 
rushed to initiate company unions. 
... They also told the men that this 
was what the President wanted. This 
also was untrue....” 

With organization and counter-or- 
ganization proceeding, questions im- 
mediately arose within individual fac- 
tories as to whom management 
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should recognize as the real represen- 
tatives of their employees for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining; 
whether management should bargain 
with more than one group of em- 
ployees; whether the law compelled 
a “closed shop” or guaranteed the 
“open shop,” and a hundred other 
complex issues. 

With resort to the strikes increas- 
ing in these disputes it rapidly be- 
came evident that, if the Act was 
working “to induce and maintain 
united action of labor and manage- 
ment” and “‘to reduce and relieve un- 
employment,” it was doing so in most 
devious fashion. 

It was equally evident that, if Sec- 
tion 7 (a) were to be enforced, the 
Government would have to take steps 
to determine the rightful representa- 
tives of employees for bargaining. 

Therefore the National Recovery 
Administration—then in its ballyhoo 
period—proclaimed through its In- 
dustrial and Labor Advisory Boards 
on August 5: 


The country in the past few weeks has 
had remarkable evidence of cooperation 
in the common cause of restoring em- 
ployment and increasing purchasing 
power. ... This gratifying progress may 
be endangered by differing interpreta- 
tions of the President’s Reemployment 
Agreement by some employers and em- 
ployees. ... To protect every interest, it 
is the unanimous recommendation. . 
that a board to which differences may be 
referred should be created. ... 


The same day President Roosevelt 
accepted the recommendation and ap- 
pointed what came to be known as 
the National Labor Board “to pass 
promptly on any case of hardship or 
dispute which may arise from inter- 
pretation or application of the Pres- 
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ident’s Reemployment Agreement.” 

With differing interpretations of 
Section 7 (a) continuing, many of 
them hinging upon the issue of the 
closed or open shop, and the number 
of men on strike still growing, Ad- 
ministrator Johnson and his then col- 
league, Donald Richberg, declared on 
August 23 that “the plain meaning of 
Section 7 (a) cannot be changed by 
any interpretation by any one. It is 
the function of the Administrator 
and the courts to apply and to inter- 
pret the law in its administration. ... 
The words ‘open shop’ and ‘closed 
shop’ are not used in the law and can- 
not be written into the law.” 


Inserting the merit clause 


THE automobile manufacturing in- 
dustry, however, sought and succeed- 
ed in making assurances concerning 
maintenance of the open shop doubly 
sure by writing into its code, in con- 
nection with Section 7 (a), the so- 
called merit clause. By this clause, 
management specifically retained the 



































































































right to hire, fire or advance employ- 
ees on their individual merits. This 
industry was the only one to gain the 
point in so many words and it has 
clung tenaciously to it since, even 
though the President later (October 
19, 1933) barred any interpretations 
of the Section from future codes on 
the ground that they led “only to 
further controversy and confusion.” 

As additional codes were adopted 
to replace the temporary President’s 
Reemployment Agreement and as in- 
terpretations of the “plain meaning” 
of Section 7 (a) continued to differ, 
the National Labor Board and region- 
al boards it had set up undertook to 
settle disputes under the codes as 
well as under the Agreement. This 
made confusion more confounding, 
because to differences of opinion over 
Section 7 (a) were added differences 
of opinion over powers of the Board. 

Even Senator Wagner, the Board’s 
chairman, displayed some uncertain- 
ty concerning these powers, as evi- 
denced by his statement on Septem- 

(Continued on page 57) 
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The auto industry was 
greatly interested in the 
Wagner Bill. Alvin Macau- 
ley of Packard; Alfred 
Swain, General Motors; 
B.C. Hutchinson, Plymouth; 
and Alfred P. Sloan, Gen- 
eral Motors; at one of the 
hearings 


Some of those who tried to 
explain 7 (a). Walter Tea 
gle, Senator Wagner, Wil- 
liam Green and Louis Kir- 
stein just before a meeting 
of the National Labor Board 
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Business Conditions 


as of May 1 
APRIL registered new strength elements with commod- Recent rainfalls in the North Plains region have 
ity prices leading. Crude steel production eased slightly. lessened the danger of drouth. The Southwest, 


Automobile output set a five-year peak. Retail trade was 
ahead of 1934, with rural buying leading. 

Rains greatly improved wheat crop prospects and the 
ban on spring planting was removed. Dust ridden areas, 
however, received little relief. Other food crops seemed 
assured of a good start. 

Commodity and security prices showed strength. Dol- 
lar wheat reappeared at Chicago. Cotton recovered the 
government-fixed price level. Exports were still 40 per 
cent below the two preceding seasons. Prices of prime 


however, continues deficient in moisture 











ee beef cattle neared old time records and hogs held most of 
was earlier advances. Horses and mules were the highest 
1 the since 1918. Industrial and utility stocks were strong. 
— _ April failures exceeded recent months in number but 
fred liabilities were the smallest since September. Bank clear- 
ings exceeded April, 1934. Building gained and lumber The map of 
otors; production was active. last month 
outh; 
Gen- 
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at practically the highest level in nearly four years 
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Everybody Owes the Government 


By E. S. DUFFIELD 





Washington Correspondent, Chicago “Tribune” 


S UPPOSE one bank had mortgages 
on 850,000 homes, 600,000 farms, 
2,000 business establishments, 99 
ocean vessels, 64 railroads, and as- 
sorted other things like insurance 
companies, cotton, hogs, and power 
projects. 

Suppose that, in addition, it actual- 
ly had partial control of 8,300 other 
banks in the country. Suppose its en- 
tire stake in the United States was 
roughly $9,000,000,000. 

Now stop supposing and realize 
that there is such a bank and that 
its name is the United States Govern- 
ment. That is what is meant when 
people say that Uncle Sam is the na- 
tion’s banker. 

The United States Government ac- 
tually has all those loans on homes, 
railroads, farms, and ships, and in 
addition a long string of other loans. 
All these are grouped in the table on 
page 36. As nearly as can be esti- 
mated, although it is impossible to 
eliminate duplications, the Govern- 
ment has outstanding 4,500,000 
loans. 

It is important to realize just how 
vast this Government banking busi- 
ness is. The largest private bank in 
the country has total assets, that is, 
loans, investments, mortgages, etc., 
of only $1,900,000,000. The half 
dozen biggest banks in New York 
would have to be merged to make 
as huge a financial institution as the 
Federal Government. 

You can travel across the country 
on railroads that are in debt to the 
Government. From New York to Los 
Angeles you can cash your checks in 
banks partially owned by the Gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps every second farm and 
a goodly number of city homes 
which you would see from your Pull- 
man window would have some sort 
of Government lien on them. An oc- 
casional factory chimney would be 
belching smoke from coal financed 
by the Government, and most of the 
big building projects would be the 
result of Government loans or grants. 

You can even sail across either 
ocean on a vessel for which the Gov- 
ernment has put up a part of the 
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money, and, if you wandered to Rus- 
sia or China, you might eat white 
bread or buy cotton cloth which had 
been made possible by a loan from 
the Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

These are facts. To state them is 
not to criticize. Failure to state them 
or realize them only covers up an 
enormously important factor in the 
country’s economic life—perhaps in 
its political life, too. These facts have 
sprung up in the past two years, 
virtually overnight, and America 
must get acquainted with them if she 
is to understand herself. There are a 
swarm of pros and cons. 


Emergency financing 


WITHOUT this great outpouring of 
federal cash and credit almost two 
million families might have lost their 
homes. A good many railroads might 
have been sold for junk, and a good 
many more banks might be vacant 
buildings with ‘For Rent” signs on 
the windows. 

Judges who ordered mortgage 
foreclosures were being dragged off 
their benches and beaten by mobs of 
desperate farmers until the Farm 
Credit Administration eased the ten- 
sion by mortgage refinancing. 

Jesse H. Jones, chairman of the 
RFC, admits now that the Corpora- 
tion will take a loss on its famous 90 
million dollar loan to the old Dawes 


bank in Chicago, but that loan, Mr. 
Jones says, staved off the national 
banking crisis for six months. Some 
economists have guessed—they could 
only guess—that if Senator Couzens 
had not blocked a similar loan to De- 
troit banks in February, 1933, there 
would have been no banking mora- 
torium in March. 

Tiding insurance companies over 
a temporary rough spot, the Govern- 
ment protected thousands of policy- 
holders from the loss of their sav- 
ings. 

The wheat that went to Russia 
and the cotton that went to China 
meant money in the pockets of some 
American farmers—even if it was 
taxpayers’ money. You have heard 
political spellbinders of both admin- 
istrations crooning this whole story 
over and over. 

But the man who knocks a hornets’ 
nest off the eaves of his house has 
solved one problem and loosed a thou- 
sand more. On how many of these 
loans will Uncle Sam get stung? That 
is only one question which the coun- 
try will still be trying to answer ten, 
20, even 60 years hence. Some of the 
loans run that long. And suppose the 
hornet dislodger does get stung? 
Isn’t that better than abandoning the 
house to the hornets? 

There are other, deeper questions. 
What will be the effect on the coun- 
try of having millions of individuals 
in debt to the Government? Will the 
easy money boys in and out of Con- 
gress be as insistent that Uncle Sam 
forget his farm and home mortgages 
as they are that he remember the 
bonus? Will business men, farmers, 
and home owners vote against an ad- 
ministration to which they are in 
debt? Will we ever understand what 
happens when $9,000,000,000 of gov- 
ernment credit is transfused into the 
body politic? 

First, how about the chances of re- 
payment. There is a fine assortment 
of stories purporting to show that a 
lot of the money is gone for good. 
There is the tale of a man who got 
from the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion a $10,000 crop production loan 
on his Florida orange grove, used it 
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Who Owes the Government 


Commodity Credit Corporation, guaranteed loans 
to farmers 


Export Import banks, loans to exporters 
Subsistence homesteads 

Federal Housing Administration, loans guaranteed 
Inland Waterways Corp., loans to five cities 


Public Works Administration: 
Loans to cities, states, etc. 


Loans to railroads 
Total PWA 


Home Owners Loan Corp., mortgage loans on 
homes 


Home Loan banks, loans to mortgage financing 
companies 


Shipping board bureau, loans on ships 
TVA, loans to cooperatives 
Federal Reserve Banks, loans to businesses 


Farm Credit Administration: 
Farm mortgage loans by federal land banks 
Farm mortgage loans by land bank commissioner 
Loans to cooperatives, others by federal im- 
mediate credit banks 
Crop loans to farmers, production credit as- 
sociations 


Loans to farmers, regional agricultural credit 
corporations 


Emergency crop loans to farmers 


Drought loans and supplemental advances to 
farmers 


Miscellaneous loans to cooperatives 
FCA Total 
Total, all except RFC 








NUMBER AMOUNT 
1,214,646 $ 276,249,230 
20 23,000,000 
200 700,000 
207,000 74,000,000 
8 618,000 
2,226 732,736,000 
30 197,126,000 
2,256 $929,862,000 
846,978 $2,555,626,978 
3,224 140,661,344 
99 111,600,000 
300,000 
1,000 26,163,000 
240,305 933,316,735 
374,098 674,714,078 
336,561,367 
172,642 135,399,000 
93,344 304,302,300 
629,518 48,537,256 
747,626 49,856,142 
992 119,746,940 
2,258,525 $2,602,433,818 
4,533,956 $6,741,214,000 


IN ADDITION to these lending agencies there is the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation which is listed separately because some of its loans, for instance, 
its loans to the federal land banks, may duplicate money listed under other 
agencies above. To cull out all these duplications is impossible. If they are 
disregarded and the RFC totals added to those above, the grand total would 


be 4,546,644 loans aggregating $9,443,000,000. 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation 


Loans to banks 

Preferred stock in banks 

Loans to industries 

Loans to railroads 

Loans to insurance companies 

Mortgage company loans 

Loans to building and loan associations 
Loans to joint stock land banks 

Loans to livestock credit corporations 
Loans to agricultural credit corporations 


Refinancing of drainage, levee, irrigation 
districts 


Financing of self-liquidating projects 
Loans to exporters 
Relief loans to states 
Advances of federal land banks 
Advances to Commodity Credit Corporation 
PWA security transactions 
Total RFC 


2,515 
8,300 
1,000 
64 

65 
333 
229 
14 

9 

4 


69 
84 
2 


$ 538,000,000 
983,000,000 
13,000,000 
380,000,000 
23,000,000 
152,000,000 
12,000,000 
4,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 


21,000,000 
133,000,000 
15,000,000 
298,000,000 
72,000,000 
45,000,000 
11,000,000 





12,688 $2,702,000,000 
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to raise a bumper crop, and then was pre- 
vented by the agricultural adjustment pro- 


‘gram from selling enough oranges to repay 


the loan. 

The Home Owners Loan Corporation was 
once the happy hunting ground for such 
stories. There were yarns about HOLC ap- 
praisers getting jobs with no training in 
appraising houses except what they picked 
up defending their local congressman in 
barber shop arguments. When these tales 
burst forth on the floor of Congress, John 
H. Fahey, chairman of the HOLC, went be- 
fore the rules committee of the House of 
Representatives and entered a vigorous de- 
fense. He said: 

In the 18 months since actual lending began 
until the first day of this month (March), the 
HOLC has saved the homes of about 800,000 
families in distress and in round figures dis- 
bursed $2,500,000,000. No lending institution of 
any kind, at any time, has ever made so many 
loans of this character to as many persons in 
such a limited period. The total volume of busi- 
ness done within this period by the Corporation 
is greater than that of the two largest industrial 
corporations in the world at the peak year of 
their prosperity in 1929. 

This Corporation will suffer some losses be- 
cause of loans made in the early months of its 
operations through lack of care and departure 
from regulations fixed by the board. In our judg- 
ment, however, they will prove to be amazingly 
small in number and amount. 


Good record on loans 


MR. FAHEY added that although $2,500,- 
000,000 was being handled, only five in- 
stances of embezzlement involving only 
$2,664 had been uncovered. Only 367 loans 
“insufficiently secured or defective” have 
been found and, of these, only 11 will entail 
actual losses, the HOLC believes. 

Of all the lenders, Chairman Jones of the 
RFC is perhaps the most optimistic. He has 
reason to be, considering his record to date. 
Since its operations began in February, 
1932, the RFC has lent about $5,396,000,000. 
Of this, $2,694,000,000 has already been 
repaid, leaving $2,702,000,000 vet due. In 
other words, Mr. Jones already has collected 
50 cents on the dollar. 

Out of $1,843,000,000 which the RFC lent 
to banks, all but $538,000,000 has already 
been repaid. Building and loan associations 
have repaid $103,000,000 of the $115,000,- 
000 they borrowed. On the other hand, the 
railroads have repaid only $72,000,000, and 
the states which “borrowed” $300,000,000 
for relief before the coming of the New 
Deal have repaid only $2,000,000. 

The RFC, Mr. Jones hopes, will close its 
books with little or no loss on principal. But 
many a sick loan will have to be nursed back 
to life and while he is walking the floor with 
these weaklings Mr. Jones may get into 
some jams. 

When he foreclosed on the Dawes bank 
loan, for instance, Mr. Jones suddenly found 
himself in control of all of the common stock 
of the Public Utilities Securities Corpora- 
tion, a super-holding company in the St. 
Louis utility system. Not only was Mr. Jones 
dubbed the “gas man of St. Louis,’”’ but the 
Senate started clamoring for the abolition 
(Continued on page 87) 
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CHARLES DUNN 


The name expert has a throne in the advertising department 


You ve Got to Sell Glamour 


Rerarinc capitulates to the 
Hollywood, radio and World’s Fair 
influence. 

Not selling, but staging. Not de- 
partments, but little theaters of mer- 
chandise. Not display manager but 
scenic director. The promotion man 
is a first-rate press agent, and the 
store’s president possesses all the in- 
stincts of a good showman. 

One store even has a color organ- 
ist to play dreamy tone tunes on an 
illumination device. 

Leading the new retail rhythm are 
the Name Experts. Not long ago the 
merchandising world was poking po- 
lite fun at these pioneers of the new 
movement. 

Take Christine Holloway of Phoe- 
nix Hosiery who began giving names 
like Deep Night, Tandem, and Tally- 
Ho to shades of women’s hosiery. 
Remember when John Margulies of 
Worth and Worth, New York, took 
his courage and the men’s hat in- 
dustry in hand and brought out such 
sentimental numbers as St. Moritz 
and The Lido? Now he’s heading a 
coast-to-coast hat network. 

Name experts are important verte- 
brae of the business backbone. Com- 
panies handling everything from 
clocks to coal welcome them with 
open arms, kiss them on both cheeks 
and install them on thrones in the 
advertising department. 
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By RUTH McINERNEY 


EVERYBODY knows the results of giving a dog a bad 
name. Clever merchandisers, more recently, have found 


out that the reverse of this proposition is equally true. 


The result is a new twist to selling to which an observant 


customer here calls your attention 


Because — named merchandise 
makes news, and more profit—five, 
ten, 20 times more. A name takes the 
curse off mass production. It adds 
the glamour that the public is being 
trained to expect. 

What have the name experts been 
doing? How do they do it? 


Intuition to pick names 


IT TAKES sales intuition to know 
when to name a pair of women’s slip- 
pers Escapade or Acanthus leaf. (It 
depends on the slippers and who is to 
wear them.) Women in some parts of 
the country respond to Cocktail Tie 
but not to Roll-Your-Own. There’s 
more customer satisfaction to shovel- 
ing in a coal named Sahara than a 
nameless one. 

Recently, a manufacturer of pots 
and pans was tearing out his hair by 
handfuls. 

“The blockheads,” he raged, biting 
at a communication from the ship- 
ping department. “They’ve run off 
two carloads of pots in sets of five. 


No woman wants five pots at a 
shot—” 

“Hmm,” mused a Name Expert. 
“ ‘Have You a Set of Quintuplets in 
Your Kitchen, Madam?’ Call them 
Quintuplets. They’ll sell.” 

They did. 

Why do ten times more women buy 
a shade of hosiery when it is called 
Gala than when it’s offered as plain 
beige? How is it that three times 
more men purchased a gray felt hat 
called Tyrolia, though most men’s 
gray felts are gray felts, the world 
over. A furniture merchant offered 
“New Modern Furniture.” A smart 
competitor down the street, however, 
drew the customers with the same 
line, renamed alluringly, if obscure- 
ly, Transitive Classic. 

Unnamed merchandise has to rely 
on price. But anybody can mark 
down a tableful of rubbers to 39 
cents and dispose of them. It takes 
human nature sleuthing to select a 
lot, name them Rainbeaus, and watch 
them sell at a profit. 

Christine Holloway has no diffi- 
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is the money they save you in haulage costs 


Men who operate great fleets, as well as men 
who operate a single haulage unit, are well 
aware of the money-saving advantages of 
Chevrolet valve-in-head six-cylinder trucks. 
Not only do these trucks sell at the world’s 
lowest prices ... not only do they give the 
greater operating economy you logically 
expect from six cylinders ... but they also 
stand up better and save you more money 
by their long-lived dependability. This is due 


to the skill and thoroughness with which they 
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strength and extra durability into them, 
that you may get extra service and extra 
value out of them. Chevrolet Trucks are 
quality products all the way through—and 
the best proof of their quality is the money 
they save you in haulage costs. Visit or phone 
your local Chevrolet dealer for full details or 
a convincing demonstration of the efficiency 
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red prices and easy G.M.A.C. terms. A General Motors Value 
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culty finding names for 12,000,000 
pairs of hosiery every year—names 
that people in all parts of the world 
know and remember. Even the sweet 
things in Turkestan love a shade 
called Fluff, and if the women of 
Labrador do happen to mispronounce 
Gadabout, they know what they want. 
Interrelated color projects (such as 
the Doggy Shades, Spaniel, Collie, 
and so on) sell ten to 20 times more 
than unnamed shades, in 60 world 
markets, using the actual names 
without change of spelling or trans- 
lation. 

Another hosiery company knows 
the diplomatic depths of names; they 
call their short-legged lengths Brev; 
long-legged ones, Duchess; while the 
stoutish lady unembarrassedly asks 
for Classical and feels understood. 

Nor are the name experts halted 
by such articles as dishes, crackers, 
clocks, doorbells. 

You ask for a 64-piece dinner 
set by saying Dinner-at-Eight. The 
Zodiac is a service plate. A bakery 
calls its cinnamon cake Hilltop after 
a local ball team. Cracker men cracked 
new cracker markets when they 
thought up appetizing names like 
Martini Tidbit, Japanese Cocktail 
Biscuit, Pilot Wafers. A certain book- 
let of recipes by the Durkee Company 
helped give housewives an extra 
menu thrill this year when they were 
enabled to mention non- 
chalantly to guests: 


Appetizing names 


“DO have some Canapés a 
la Midway and Arcturus 
Rolls. I want you to try 
Skyride Sandwich Loaf and 
Avenue of Flags Salad. 
There'll be Tropical Garden 
Pudding for dessert.” 

As with safety pins so 
with clocks—do people use 
only a certain amount? The 
Telechron Company is in- 
creasing the sales satura- 
tion point for clocks by 
designing them for every 
possible use. There’s Pha- 
raoh for a mantel, Consort 
for the bathroom, Smug for 
children, Quacker for a 
nursery. 

General Electric’s Morn- 
ing Star has suitably sooth- 
ing properties, and Com- 
merce is a strictly business clock. 

A piece of furniture becomes irre- 
sistible when called Snuggle-Sofa. 
Customers wishing cathedral-like 
door bells ask for Mello-Chimes. 
Leading manufacturers agree that 
there is no more reason for advertis- 
ing an item as Number AXKa-EA-43 
than for publicizing the scrap heap 
back of the plant. 
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People remember names long after 
the numerals are forgotten. 

What about the stronger sex? Are 
men as impervious to retail dramatics 
as sou’-westers to rain? Do they still 
buy merchandise and not its mean- 
ing? 

John Margulies says that a well- 
named hat is a three to one favorite 
over a good unnamed one, although 
some names sail high in some parts 
of the country, but fall flatter than a 
pricked balloon in others. The cow- 
boy has been known to shoot to kill 
when attempts are made to substi- 
tute a smartly styled city hat for his 
beloved sombrero—but introduce 
him to new color tones in neckwear— 
Pirate Green, Starlight, Blue Ice, Ar- 
gentine Red—and the husky he- 
man’s jaw softens as he reaches for 
his money pouch. 

Mr. Margulies’ canniness for names 
started when he named Worth and 
Worth. 

“There is no gentleman of this 
name connected with the project, but 
the words, especially in repetition, 
seemed to breathe dignity and dis- 
tinction—and were easy to re- 
member.” 

Though Mr. Margulies didn’t orig- 
inate the idea of naming men’s hats, 
he raised the hit-and-miss, much- 
smiled-on trend to the dignity of an 
institution. Like most name experts 





The husky he-man’s jaw softens when you 
introduce him to new tones in neckwear 


he gets his ideas out of the diction- 
ary, history, mythology, geography, 
literature, the newspapers and the 
air. Sometimes it’s necessary to find 
a name for an article; and sometimes 
an article is built around a provoca- 
tive name. 

Names facilitate sales. Whenever 
you see a salesman standing out- 
side the store with a customer who 





gesticulates and points incoherently 
at an object on display, while the 
salesman asks impatiently: 

“Which one?” 

“That one there, the little one be- 
hind the pink one to the left of the 
rear—” 

—you’ll know you’re looking at re- 
tailing without name experts. 


Make departments appealing 


NOR is the trend toward names con- 
fined to the merchandise. 

At Mandel Brothers in Chicago 
“Taffeta Whispers after Dark in the 
Evening Shop.” Babies and mam- 
mas love the children’s wear in the 
Toddle Torner. Meet Star King, 
Spring Air, Smoothie—all staunch 
mattresses in the Slumber Shop. 
Across the Sweater Bar custom- 
ers select color cocktails of slip- 
overs. Hundreds of hay-fever 
sufferers smoked pipes of comfort 
or read in the pollen-free Alpine 
Room last summer. Three child 
recreation specialists manage the 
Playroom. 

Consider the sales resuscitation 
qualities of names. Like pulmotor 
squads they work on a typical dress 
section, for instance; if a smock loses 
drawing power as the Bubble Smock, 
it may be re-named Peter Pan, Mar- 
ket Boy, Butcher Boy in succession 
as one name wears out. 

Departmental borderlines 
‘are blurring. Departments 
merge, divide, reassemble. 
Consider a hardware depart- 
ment; it dissolves and reap- 
pears more strongly than ever 
as fetching units called Tick 
Tock Shop, Kitchen Gim- 
cracks, The Toolery, The Din- 
er, The Pottery. 

The naming expert’s flexible 
mind weaves in and out of the 
store. He thumbs the handy 
indexes of his supple brain and 
comes up with titles for in- 
dividual items — Top-of-the- 
Morning, frocks; Color Puffs, 
pillows; Fisher-Folk, net cur- 
tains. 

It’s true, some names have 
been overworked. They have 
contracted anemia as the re- 
sult of long hours spent in re- 
tail service. Some of these are 
cocktail, hostess, and bridge, 
each of which has been used 
relentlessly. : 

But this is a minor murmur in the 
growing hum of activity that the 
namers are bringing to business. Re- 
tailers recognize that it’s cheaper 
to induce a customer to buy while 
he’s in the shop than to get him 
there. 

For a customer in the store is 
worth two at home. 
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New days bring better, easier 
and cheaper ways of getting 


the world’s work done 


Protection of articles in shipment or storage is lent by a new 
non-inflammable liquid which, after application, turns into 
a water-proof, air-tight coating of live rubber. It is sprayed, 
dipped, or brushed on, is said to strip off cleanly, easily... . 


A new pneumatic tire, designed for use on horse-drawn de- 
livery wagons, has extremely tough sidewalls to resist curb 
chafing, shallow tread design to minimize stone pickups. As- 
semblies of wheels, axles, brakes may be had with the tires.... 


Firemen speed to fires comfortably seated, sheltered from 
wind, weather and dangers of collision, in a new sedan-type en- 
gine. The enclosed body is of shock-resistant, all-metal type.... 


A new model auto is quickly changed from a pleasure into a 
commercial delivery car. It has a removable rear seat, two 
doors opening as in a two-door sedan, a third in the back. ... 


Freezing unit of a new refrigerator for rural homes consists 
of two metal balls joined by a metal tube. Heating the “hot” 
ball forces the refrigerant into the “cold” ball; the latter cools 
the cabinet as the refrigerant vaporizes and returns to the 
‘hot’ pall... . 


There’s no danger of nicked fingers with a new portable elec- 
tric fan—even though it has no guard. Looped rubber ribbons, 
which set at standard pitch when the fan’s going, form the 
blades. ... 


A new electric tea kettle can be plugged into any outlet, 
heated on any range or, for hot water in a jiffy, can be both 
plugged in and put on a range. It whistles when it boils... . 


Standard electric irons are converted into cordless models 
through a new wired ironing stand. The iron’s simply placed 
on the stand, and a special plug makes electric contact... . 


A new line of lighting fixtures is made of molded plastic. 
The fixtures are available in a variety of pastel shades, are 
said not to fade, peel or craze... . 


A new, small plug-in time switch for home use can be set to 
turn the radio on or off at definite times, automatically de- 
frost the refrigerator, control other appliances. ... 


Ice serves as a refrigerant in a new summer air-conditioning 
unit, of portable or stationary type. Air is cleaned, cooled by an 
ice spray mist, dehumidified, then circulated by electric fan.... 


Metal tubes will be used in one manufacturer’s fall line of 
radio receivers. Greater continued efficiency is claimed for 
them. They are not interchangeable with glass tubes... . 


Music comparable with that of the pipe organ can be had in 
schools, small homes, etc., through a new electric organ, 
smaller than an upright piano. It is played just as is a pipe 
organ.... 


Hand pumping is eliminated in a new, trigger-operated in- 
secticide gun. It attaches to the garden hose, uses any water- 
soluble insecticide, ejects a penetrating, wide-angle spray.... 


A simple method of etching initials on glassware, identifying 
marks on windshields, etc., is provided by a new etching com- 
pound and aluminum-foil stencils. The paste contains no 
hydrefluoric acid. ... 


Practically any design printable on paper can be reproduced 
on glass and plastic containers, and in as many colors and 
variations, through a recently developed process... . 
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No Business Can Escape Change 





Top-icing of refrigerator cars containing green vegetables is 
facilitated by new portable equipment which pulverizes cake ice, 
blows it through a hose and sprayer to cover the contents 


A new one-coat enamel, said to be highly resistant to perspir- 
ation, is offered for use on steel office equipment, telephone, 
| a 


Exceptional corrosion resistance is claimed for a recently 
developed, quick-drying primer for aluminum and magnesium 
alloys and other metals. The pigment is zinc chromate, the 
vehicle is chiefly synthetic resins, with toluol as a thinner... 


A new adjustable coaster chair for draftsmen attaches to the 
drawing table, provides effortless rolling movement along the 
table’s length, also forward, backward movement... . 


Food manufacturers are offered a new automatic machine for 
pre-heating and mixing prepared foods such as corn beef 
hash, etc. Totally enclosed, with continuous feed and dis- 
charge, it is said to permit exact control.... 


Thirty-six hundred eggs per hour are said to be handled by a 
new automatic egg breaking and separating machine... . 


Widened use of timber framing is seen through the develop- 
ment of ring-type metal joint connectors, said to give stronger 
joints, to be lighter, cheaper than ordinary fastenings. .. . 


Diesel locomotives for underground mining operations are 
now available. They are said to cut the cost of tramming, can 
be equipped with scrubbers which remove exhaust odors... . 


Automatically raised and lowered targets which can be set for 
any desired interval of exposure through an electric time- 
control are now offered rifle and pistol marksmen... . 


Fishermen’s luck is said to be increased by a new lure and 
chum made from milk processed into insoluble flakes. For salt 
or fresh water use, it lures fish to the vicinity of the hook... . 


Clean hits, no losses are provided by a new metal golf tee. It 
has an arm, free to spin, on end of which the ball’s teed... . 
—Pau.L H. Haywarp 


Epitor’s Note—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which NaTION’s BusINEss has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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The Professor's Place in Government 


By LANE W. LANCASTER 


Professor of Political Science, University of Nebraska 





A MAN who knows professors studies the idea of 


a governmental “Brain Trust” and explains why 
the application of this idea has dangerous possibil- 
ities—both for the scholars who give the advice and 


for those who follow it 


Ir IS generally believed that 
brains are valuable in the ser- 
vice of the state. It is reason- 
able to suppose that brains 
are likely to be found among 
those who give their days 
and nights to study. A logical 
conclusion to be drawn from 
these two premises is, there- 
fore, that professors should 
be placed in positions where 
governmental action can be 
guided by brains. 

The academic community, 
at least, has felt that profes- 
sors whose professional in- 
terest is in the field of public 
affairs might reasonably be 
called upon to assist in solv- 
ing such baffling problems as 
unemployment, trade rival- 
ries, labor contests, taxation, 
and international peace. The 
seductive argument is that, 
in an epoch of turmoil and 
insecurity, it is the scholar’s 
duty to forget his traditional 
aloofness from public affairs 
and put his skill, knowledge 
and wisdom at the disposal 
of his fellows. 

Opposed to this argument 
is another point of view, less 
widely held but far more 
tenable. It is simply this: 

It is not the business of the scholar 
to involve himself in the practice of 
the art whose theoretic subject-mat- 
ter he professes. 

James Rowland Angell, president 
of a great American university, was 
one of the first to call attention to 
the dangers which beset the scholar 
who forsakes his academic grove, 
dons the armor of a righteous cause 
and goes forth to do his part in the 
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ways which may be quite prejudicial.” 
Perhaps, at first glance, this seems 
to be a flimsy argument against the 
services of a “Brain Trust.” Certainly 
interference with academic duties 
and controversies prejudicial to a 
great university are a small price to 
pay for economic betterment. Before 
we arrive definitely at this conclu- 
sion, however, it is well to find out 
first if this is the only price 
we must pay for the services 
of professors and, second, 
how much economic better- 
ment is likely to result. 

This study can begin with 
an examination of the profes- 
sor’s training for the rdle in 
which he is to be cast. 

It is important to note at 
the outset that the scholar is 
a seeker after truth. Truth is 
ageless. If it is true that hy- 
drogen and oxygen in a cer- 
tain proportion form water 








The differences between the man of thought 
and the man of action seem fundamental 


glamorous enterprise of setting the 
world right once more. 

Speaking lately of the heavy drafts 
made upon his faculty by state and 
national governments, President An- 
gell called attention to the fact that 
such service by professors not only 
interferes seriously with their aca- 
demic duties but may also lead to pub- 
lic controversies by which “the uni- 
versity gets drawn into the picture in 


today, they will form water 
tomorrow and always. Two 
and two are four today just 
as they were when the Ara- 
bians devised our system of 
numerals. But people are dif- 
ferent. And the science of 
government deals with the 
changing wishes of the peo- 
ple. 


The need for politics 


YEARS ago I sat in a coun- 
cil meeting in a small city. 
Increased traffic made neces- 
sary the paving of an east- 
west street through the town. 
The logical choice was be- 
tween two streets. A portion 
of the cost would rest on 
owners whose property abut- 
ted the improved street. 

Residents of both streets 
had flocked to the meeting to protest 
the paving of their street and to urge 
the paving of the other. Both groups 
threatened court action if their street 
was chosen. 

All the pure reasoning in the world 
could not have solved this problem. 
What was needed was compromise; 
negotiations; give and take; some ex- 
pediency of the moment which would 
reconcile conflicting elements of so- 
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RECOVERY REPORTS ON AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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ciety to the general welfare. That is 
the way all political problems must 
be solved. 

For this reason the government of 
men normally proceeds in accordance 
with a short-range view of affairs. 
Even the program drafted with fu- 
ture benefits in mind faces the imme- 
diate practical need of getting a law 
passed. 

Because of this government is usu- 
ally and necessarily in the hands of 
men who are experts in adopting the 
means of obtaining action. These men 
are the much maligned politicians, 
the essential manipulators of the 
democratic machine. They are crass, 
indeed, and suspicious of theorizing, 
yet they are indispensable servants 
of the public. 


Practicality comes first 


FOR them truth is whatever will 
win; ideas are valid only insofar as 
their espousal will keep the party or- 
ganization intact. Thus no less a 
figure than Gladstone is reported to 
have said that, when one’s opponent 
is speaking, it is fatal to ask, “Is what 
he is saying true?” The practical 
question is, “How may I best reply?” 

Brand Whitlock tells an equally 
illuminating story about James G. 
Blaine, whom he first met in the 
course of the congressional campaign 
of 1890. 

“When he learned that I was from 
Ohio,” writes Whitlock, “he asked me 
suddenly if I could name the counties 
which formed the several congres- 
sional districts of the state. I could 
not, of course, do that, and I sup- 
posed no one in the world could do it 
or even wished to do it; but he could, 
and, with a naive pride in the ac- 
complishment, he did, and then 
astounded me by saying that he could 
almost match the feat with any state 
in the Union.” 

Thus it appears that the first de- 
mand of public life is a demand for 
action. The scholar who deserts his 
lecture hall to mount the hustings, 
is bidden to do something. He is to 
sit on public commissions, and hob- 
nob with department heads, gov- 
ernors, mayors and county boards. 
At any rate let him crusade and agi- 
tate. 

The real question then is: 

Can the scholar, the man of 
thought, do equally well as a man of 
action? 

Now, regardless of how we look 
at it, the differences between the man 
of thought and the man of action 
seem fundamental and irreconcilable. 

Academic people, in common with 
the clergy, belong to a kept class, 
freed from the hazards of the usual 
competitive struggle on the tacit as- 
sumption that such freedom is neces- 
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sary for the effective performance of 
their work. While this description of 
the status of teachers and clergy- 
men is often meant as a pleasantry, 
it is the part of wisdom for them to 
admit its essential truth and make 
the most of its implications for their 
lives. Whether or not they earn their 
keep has little to do with the argu- 
ment at this point. 

Being guaranteed a degree of 
economic security not enjoyed by 
other groups, scholars find it easy to 
be “liberal” and to indulge their 
own rosy dreams for the future. 

This security makes it possible for 
the scholar to take what he com- 
placently calls the long view of af- 
fairs—a view which he is prone to 
urge rather insistently upon busi- 
ness and government. This view is 
possible to academic persons precise- 
ly because circumstances do not re- 
quire them to act. It is an almost 
absolute impossibility to the man who 
must hammer out a public policy 
under the stress of circumstances 
and at the focus of powerful pres- 
sure. 

It is doubtless true that the think- 
ers have been the really important 
men in human history; but this 
leaves out of account the fact that, 
while a Plato, for example, can wait 
two thousand years for his vindica- 
tion, the man in public life has no 
such margin. 

This may be put in another way. 
The man of thought is preoccupied 
with ends: the man of action must 
devote himself to means. It is difficult 
under such circumstances for him to 
see to it—even if his mental make-up 
permitted it—that each act is guided 
by some deep and abiding principle, 
the proving of which he can confi- 
dently leave to the future. 


Laying down neutrality 


IT FOLLOWS from this that, when 
the scholar whose proper business is 
the pursuit of truth essays the role of 
the man of action, he destroys his 
only claim to the advantage of se- 
curity—the claim of neutrality and 
disinterestedness. When he enters 
the lists, he reduces himself to the 
status of one more interested party 
and thus deprives society of any 
value which may reside in a class 
which habitually holds itself aloof 
from the struggle. 

Moreover, the assumption that the 
scholar, because he knows, is in a 
position to act, is an error which 
arises out of the failure to distinguish 
between the man of intellect and the 
man of intelligence. Of course, this 
may be only another way of distin- 
guishing between the man of thought 
and the man of action, the man of 
ideas and the man of expedients. The 





man of intellect may indeed be in a 
position to point out, on the basis of 
his reflection, the inconsistencies in 
a proposed policy. But precisely be- 
cause these inconsistencies require 
long periods for their complete dem- 
onstration, his opinions are normally 
of little real interest to those who 
govern mankind at first hand and in 
the all-too-immediate present. 

Thus it is normally not difficult for 
the trained economist or logician to 
demonstrate the absence of con- 
sistency in any public policy—in fact, 
he can usually demolish such a policy 
almost offhand. In the long run, of 
course, he may be right. On the other 
hand, most intellectuals, when facing 
such complicated concrete situations 
as every government meets in trou- 
blous times, commonly find their wis- 
dom helpless. In advising the ruler of 
Syracuse, Plato came to grief, though 
much of what he wrote is still trea- 
sured. 


Theorists find little support 


THE inadequacy of Harrington and 
Locke as constitutional advisers af- 
fords a serio-comic footnote to the 
history of the English colonies in the 
New World. 

Jeremy Bentham vainly peddled 
his codes and constitutions to the 
severely practical rulers of his own 
day. What was solid in his teachings 
had to wait to be applied by a pos- 
terity largely ignorant of his very 
existence. 

In our own day I think it not far 
from the truth to say that the intru- 
sion of the scholar into practical 
affairs has almost always failed to 
advance appreciably the cause to 
which he has devoted his efforts, and 
has almost never failed to raise wide- 
spread doubts as to the integrity of 
his profession. 

As President Angell puts it, the 
university itself “gets drawn into the 
picture in ways which may be quite 
prejudicial.” 

In short, the Republic of Plato is 
possible only where the mass of men 
are without political influence. Tak- 
ing the world as we find it, the most 
valuable equipment of a successful 
ruler is not the wisdom of the study, 
but an intuition in sensing the prac- 
tical realities of a situation. 

This intuition is but feebly echoed 
in what is written in books. It is 
born rather of years of dealing with 
the raw stuff of human nature. As 
a tool of policy it is dulled rather 
than sharpened by the discipline of 
the scholar. 

Even if this much of the argument 
be accepted, it may still be urged 
that there is room for the scholar in 
that branch of government called 
administration. As a teacher of poli- 
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SPECIAL 
JUNE 
ALUES 


AT ALL GOODRICH TRUCK TIRE DEALERS 
























ON SAVINGS OF § 


NEW GOODRICH [yj 


TIRE INVENTION 


This is economy month for truck 
owners! You can slash your tire costs 
by buying guaranteed Goodrich Silver- 
towns now. These tires are Triple Pro- 
tected in the sidewall—the weak spot 
in most truck tires. Triple Protec- 
tion actually checks 80% of premature 
failures—helps you to reduce delays— 
avoid accidents—cut costs way down! 


GET THIS PROTECTION FREE! 
This month you can get more tire for less 
money. Every Triple Protected Silvertown 
costs more to manufacture. But you don’t 
have to pay one cent extra for this amazin 
invention. And it may save you hundreds 
of dollars! 


HOW TRIPLE PROTECTION WORKS 


A layer of tough PLY- &% 
FLEX distributes stresses 
—prevents ply separation 
—checks local weakness. 





PLY-LOCK is the Good- 

2 rich way of anchoring 
plies around the beads 
—protects against short 
plies tearing loose. 


100% FULL-FLOAT- 
ING CORD-—each cord 
is surrounded by rubber 
—no cross cords—no cord 
friction. Longer life. 

















































30 x 5 H.D.—8 Ply 
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LOOK AT THESE 
JUNE $$ SAVERS! 


NO 


SUPER TRACTION 
ite} Ma celiic] mciell, fc) 


Built for mud, clay and gumbo, the 
Super-Traction Silvertown will always 
get you out. It’s a hard-hitting husky 
with lug-type, self-cleaning tread. It’s 
Triple Protected! See your Goodrich 
dealer for low prices. 


ROCK-BOTTOM PRICES ON 
GOODRICH SILVERTOWN TUBES 


No more leaks around the valve base with the 
Goodrich Heavy Duty Black Tube! The valve 

~a@P stem is cured to the pad 
—the pad to the tube. 
Actually one-piece con- 
struction. Priced to save 
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you real money. 


WHEELBARROW TIRES 





Let your wheelbarrows ride on air. New 
Goodrich tires make wheelbarrows roll easier 
—reduce breakage. Will not damage lawns. We 
furnish wheels and tires. Another June value! 


TIRES for EVERY POCKETBOOK 


Goodrich has a tire for every hauling need. 
Tires built and priced to meet and beat all 
competition. Every one backed by Goodrich 
—America’s oldest tire manufacturer. Get 
Prices gow On your summer 
requirements. 
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DURING the time a plant or place of 
business is closed, the watchman is prac- 
tically its sole protection. 














BUSINESS and industry generally recog- 
nize the importance of the vigilant 
watchman by the almost universal use of 
systems that check him. 


A DETEX System is low in cost and the 
savings in insurance rates will usually 
pay for it within a year or two. And, 
in addition, the fire hazard is greatly 
reduced—for a watchman properly 
patrolling a plant should detect and put 
out—any chance small fire long before 
sprinklers go into action or a fire alarm 
can be answered. 


ALL Detex Watchclock Systems are ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, 
Inc., and Factory Mutuals Laboratory, 










































































Write for any desired information. 











DETEX WATCHCLOCK CORPORATION 
4153 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago III. 29 Beach St., Boston 
80 Varick St., N.Y. Room 800, 116 MariettaSt.,Atlanta 












































B. WATCHMEN’S CLOCKS 
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tics I am aware of the distinction 
some writers make between politics 
and administration. Books tell us 
that politics is the business of dis- 
covering the will of the community 
and that administration is the com- 
paratively minor, almost menial, task 
of carrying out that will. All students 
of government are familiar with this 
distinction and many of them, no 
doubt, teach it as one of the “prin- 
ciples” of politics. 

In the art of government, however, 
it would seem to have only a limited 
validity. It is at best only one of those 
broad classifications which has some 
value in quiet times when the issues 
at stake are not vital to powerful 
groups. 

This view is borne out by observ- 
| ing how the lobbies at Washington 

shift their attention from the “poli- 
| tical” branch of the Government to 
the great administrative agencies to 
which an overworked Congress has 
been compelled to delegate legislative 
powers. 








Administration is political 


| AT ANY rate, one of the conclusions 
| drawn from the distinction between 
| politics and administration is that in 
| the field of administration there is 
opportunity for the man of intellect, 
even though we may have to abandon 
politics to the clever improviser. It 
is easily possible, however, to draw 
too much from such a distinction. 
Life does not fall so readily into the 
neat categories of the textbooks. 
Anyone who has held even a minor 
administration position, anyone in- 
deed who has had to make the sort 
of decisions that a university profes- 
sor has to make in managing his 
class, knows that in nearly every case 
there are imponderables which re- 
quire some departure from the fixed 
rule; that is to say, the exercise of 
some discretion of a sort which no 
rule or statute can anticipate. 

Decisions in such cases are com- 
pounded of rational judgment and 
non-rational intuition in a proportion 
which stubbornly resists analysis. In 
practice, the two spheres of policy 
and execution shade into each other 
imperceptibly. There is, for this rea- 
son, hardly such a thing as non-politi- 
cal administration. 

It follows that, though in the di- 
recting of research, in the amassing 
of data, perhaps occasionally in giv- 
ing advice, the scholar may have his 
place, he has little to contribute as 
a scholar in the field of responsible 
administration. 

Thus it is fatuous to regard a pro- 
fessor, say, of economics, who has 
been lent by his university to a gov- 
ernment department, as either suc- 





ceeding or failing by virtue of a mas- 
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tery or a failure to master the “prin- 
ciples” of his science. The powerful 
groups contending for his official fa- 
vor know that this is not the case. 
In the end the “scientist” is swal- 
lowed up in the politician. In such 
cases, in short, the official’s success 
depends essentially upon his becom- 
ing a man of action. 

This discussion would seem to 
demolish the case for the scholar as 
an influence in affairs. But such a 
conclusion, I think, does not follow. 

Though it is not his duty to act, 
it is emphatically his duty to gain 
insight into what goes on about him. 
The imperative necessity for that 
sort of action which the ruler finds 
necessary in order to advance to a 
place where he may act again pre- 
cludes the gaining of such insights. 
These are achieved only during the 
long hours in which the mind of the 
thinker broods over what his reading 
and observation have given him. 

These teach him that men have 
been governed and misgoverned in 
dozens of ways, that there are few 
absolutes and universals in human 
affairs, and that what appears to be 
shocking tc those who have con- 
structed a fixed pattern by which 
they fondly think they live, has ap- 
peared before and is altogether like- 
ly, in some new guise, to appear 
again. 

And those who are condemned by 
circumstances or temperament to a 
life of action can, it seems to me, 
profit by contact with those whose 
position enables them to view public 
affairs under the aspect of eternity. 


Restraining hasty action 


THE world will never lack men of 
action. The great problem of the fu- 
ture seems likely to be not so much 
to get action as to restrain it. But 
into those before him whose instincts 
are toward action the scholar may 
introduce a little of the habit of re- 
flection and the consideration of ends, 
so that action, when it comes, may, 
to a greater degree than before, be 
informed by a principle calculated to 
raise it above the level of an animal 
zest for movement. 

It is the proper business of scholars 
to maintain that unhurried and neu- 
tral atmosphere within which stu- 
dents may mature emotionally and 
intellectually. The scholar loses the 
opportunity to contribute to this 
process if he himself takes service 
with a cause. But if he refrains and 
succeeds in preserving in a strident 
world a single place where none has 
a private ax to grind, it seems to me 
that he has performed a service for 
which he need not apologize to the 
captains and the kings of an urgent 
society. 
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and you can jump into the King-Row 


=——SSF_CSStrategic moves are the order of the day in 
business—and many industrial tacticians, 
faced with the problem of locating a 
new plant, have made a jump into 
Chesapeake and Ohio “row” where they have been 


duly crowned with success! 





It doesn’t take super-human “master-minding” to figure 
out the advantage of locating along the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway. Tremendous sources of basic raw 
materials—low fuel and power costs— abundant 
American-born labor—and ample supplies of gas and oil 
are right at hand. And equally important, dependable 
“on time” transportation—both freight and passenger 
—is available at all times via Chesapeake and Ohio. 





Remember, that 70% of your national market is within 
48 hours distance from your shipping platform. With 
the finest railroad service in the world, plus the great- 
est natural resources, Chesapeake and Ohio stands 
unique as an industrial “King-maker.” Investigate this 
low-cost, profit-producing territory now! For com- 
plete information, write George D. Moffett, Industrial 
Commissioner, Huntington, W. Va. 
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New Ideas in Selling 


A brief account of some current 


events having to do with sales 


and sales promotion 


Furniture and history. A dash of his- 
tory is skilfully used to season the 
charm of furniture in the Washington 
retail branch of W. and J. Sloane. Here 
three entire floors were recently remod- 
elled into series of model rooms, each 
set with furniture of a particular period 
and so arranged that the visitor’s path 
leads him from period to period in a 
chronological sequence covering some 
300 years of furniture design. 

One floor is devoted exclusively to 
home-like bedrooms. Simple, substantial 
Early American pieces grace the first 
room, the slightly elaborated Early Co- 
lonial the next, with Colonial, Hepple- 
white, Sheraton, Chippendale, Adam, 
American Empire and Modern group- 
ings following in order. Model living 
rooms, complete and authentic down to 
window draperies and wall decoration, 
are arranged in similar order on an- 
other floor, and the third floor is given 
over to dining rooms. 

A card over the doorway of each room 
announces its period, while inconspicu- 
ous tags tell the price of each piece 
and, in some cases, the historical back- 
ground of the piece. But for these tags, 
the visitor might easily imagine himself 
in a museum, so carefully and com- 
pletely have the displays been worked 
out. 

Indeed, it was the educational as well 
as the merchandising values of such 
an arrangement that led Manager C. E. 
Whitmore and his aides to undertake 
the extensive remodelling that the plan 
entailed. 

“While the enhanced display value 
that such settings offer was a major 
consideration,” Mr. Whitmore explains, 
“we also felt that they would fulfill a 
purpose which should be close to the 
heart of every furniture man. That is 
the education, not only of the buying 
public but of children, in what consti- 
tutes good furniture and good design in 
furniture, how the various period de- 
signs reflect our own national history, 
and how pieces can be grouped to realize 
most fully the possibilities of given 
rooms.” 

Teachers’ requests for permission to 
have their pupils view the rooms, as well 
as a record of some 5,000 adult visitors 
during the six weeks which, at this 
writing, the rooms have been on view, 
testify to the plan’s effectiveness from 
both standpoints. 


Sales promoters: “Display and service” 
cars, carrying three-man crews, are 
making the rounds of one large oil com- 
pany’s eastern dealers in the interests 
of dealer cooperation and sales. The cars 
are fully equipped with tools, signs, 
advertising material, etc. With the deal- 
er’s permission, the crew completely re- 
furbishes and rearranges his premises. 
Pumps are cleaned and polished, islands 
whitewashed, pits and rest rooms 
rearranged 


cleaned, display windows 
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and other chores performed to make 
the station more attractive and efficient. 
The crew captain goes over the dealer’s 
merchandising problems with him, ex- 
plains new methods, and proves the 
sales possibilities of neighborhood solici- 
tation by accompanying the dealer on a 
canvass. Back of these activities is the 
idea that they will provide examples in 
station maintenance and merchandising 
methods which the dealer will follow 
permanently. 

Wren houses provide a new advertis- 
ing medium for another oil company. 
They are exact reproductions of the 
company’s English cottage type service 
stations and are sold at a nominal price 
through the service station operators. 

Balloon races for the youngsters are 
being advanced as a promotion stunt for 
department and other stores. Balloons 
of special design, which are inflated with 
gas generated by dropping a mixture of 
chemicals into a bottle of water, are 
used. They carry mailing cards bearing 
the young balloonist’s name and address 
and a request to the finder to enter the 
time and place of finding before mail- 
ing the card back. 


Refrigerators for rent. The rental plan 
of selling electric ranges (and increas- 
ing current consumption) having been 
placed in successful operation by a 
number of electric power companies, the 











Georgia Power Company is exploring the 
idea further by renting electric refriger- 
ators. 

The offer is restricted to the chest 
type of lift-top refrigerator and is de- 
signed primarily for the use of the com- 
pany’s 45,000 low-consumption customers 
—those using less than 35 kilowatt hours 
a month and hence non-users of refrig- 
erators—and is worked out on a five- 
year basis. 

Terms for the first year are $1.25 
monthly during the six cold-weather 
months and $2.25 during the six warm 
months. During the remaining four 
years, 75 cents is charged during the 
cold months and $1.75 during the warm. 
The difference is designed to discourage 
renting of boxes merely for the sum- 
mer. The company takes care of repairs. 

At the end of the five years the box 
becomes the renter’s property or, if he 
chooses to buy it before the five years 
are up, he is given a credit of 50 per cent 
of his rental payments. 


Chicken count. A “chicken census” 
which differed a bit from the one which 
received such wide publicity in New 
York recently was taken not long ago 
in Oklahoma City. 

The enumerators in this case were 
Western Union messengers, dispatched 
by the management of Purina Mills and 
that company’s local dealer, B. F. Gill 
& Company. 

The messengers made a door-to-door 
canvass of the residential sections, enu- 
merating not only the chickens owned, 
but the cows, horses, dogs and hogs. 
Each messenger carried a supply of 
blanks printed for the purpose, and with 
rare exceptions obtained all the informa- 
tion desired. 

This information enabled the local 
feed, company to classify and segregate 
practically every feed prospect in the 
city and to pursue each prospect in 
accordance with the number and kind of 
animals owned. Results show that the 
project has been effective in increasing 
city feed sales. 

—PavuL H. Haywarp 





The model rooms are so arranged that the visitor’s path leads him from period to 
period in a chronological sequence covering some 300 years of furniture design 
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@ The friendship between foods and 
Aluminum isn’t the sentimental kind. 
It is a natural working partnership. 

It starts way back in the chemistry of 
food. There are small quantities of 
Aluminum in practically all the foods 
we eat. Mother Nature put it there. At 
the same time she gave the metal itself 
fundamental qualities that make it ideal 
in contact with foods. 

Aluminum protects purity, preserves 
color and taste, and assures cleanliness 
and wholesomeness. 

Confections and cheese, for instance, 
are wrapped in Aluminum foil for just 
such reasons. The purity of milk, our 
most sensitive food, is guarded in the 
plant with Aluminum equipment, and 
in the bottle with shining Aluminum 
hoods. 

In meat-packing plant and cannery, 
in brewery and bakery, Aluminum is 
used extensively to assure cleaner, 


purer, better food products. Caps and 

































seals of Aluminum are on millions of 
food bottles for the same reasons. 

Hospitals, whose business is health, 
equip their kitchens with Aluminum. 
Hotels and restaurants, depending upon 
selling food, join millions of housewives 
in equipping their kitchens with Alumi- 
num utensils. 

As final evidence of friendship, foods 
are cooked in Aluminum more economi- 
cally because nature made Aluminum a 
superior conductor of heat. 

The humble saucepan demonstrates 
three Aluminum fundamentals: com- 
plete absence of contamination, high 
heat conductivity and lightness. These 
are fundamentals of economic signifi- 
cance to many industries. These are 
qualities that are ready to be put to 
work. It has been our continuous objec- 
tive to give Aluminum the mechanical 
properties to do that work well and eco- 
nomically. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
america, Gulf Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Don’t leave fire control in the hands of (i ANL 


©The first five minutes at a fire are 
worth the next five hours”... is 
an axiom among firemen. Belated 
discovery . . . delayed or inaccurate 
alarms ... are the underlying 
causes of nearly every serious fire. 
Unless your protective measures in- 
clude effective means to detect and 
report fire automatically, you are 
gambling with CHANCE... with 
long odds against you. 


matic watch over every vital part of 
your sprinkler system to assure that it 
will always be in operating condition, 


“AERO” AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM (for un- 
sprinklered properties) detects fire 
quicker than any other system. No 
matter when or in what part of the 
building fire may start, “Aero” detects 
it instantly, and automatically summons 
the fire department direct to the scene. 


A.D.T. Central Station Automatic Services are 


A. D. T. Automatic Protection FQ | \ available in all principal cities. No capital im 

Defeats CHANCE : / \ vestment is required and substantial econo: 
A.D.T Central Station Automatic Pro- ” /_ @) mies often result through the elimination 
tection eliminates the hazards of belated % © / of other costly and less effective protectin 


discovery and delayed or inaccurate te Pere: 
alarms. The fire department is auto- 
matically summoned direct to your prem- 
ises in those vital first few minutes that 
usually spell the difference between a 
trivial loss and disaster. 

SPRINKLER SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW 
ALARM SERVICE (for sprinklered prop- 
erties) makes your sprinkler system 
function also as an efficient automatic 
fire alarm. The instant a sprinkler head 
operates, an alarm is automatically trans- 
mitted to the fire department. This 
service also maintains a continuous auto- 


Send for Illustrated Booklet 


.. » fully describing A.D.T. Central Station 
Automatic Fire Alarm Services. 

We will also be glad to make a free, confi- 
dential survey, without obligation, of your 
present hazards and protection. Write A. D.T., 
155 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


A. D.T. Central Station Services 
““AERO” AUTOMATIC FIRE ALARM «+ SPRINKLER 
SUPERVISORY AND WATERFLOW SERVICE « WATCH- 
MAN SUPERVISORY SERVICE * BURGLAR ALARM 

HOLDUP ALARM 
Controlled Companies of 


AMERICAN DISTRICT TELEGRAPH CO. 
155 Sixth Avenue ¢ New York, N. Y. 

















=GlD> A NATION-WIDE PROTECTION SERVICE 
AGAINST FIRE, BURGLARY AND HOLDUP. 
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(Continued from page 30) 
fewer for children as well as for 
everybody else. 

So about the only safe conclusion 
to be drawn from these reports is 
that child labor was something less 
in 1933 than it was in 1930. The tex- 
tile industry offers further proof of 
this. 

The census of 1930 showed 20,625 
children working in textile mills. Of 
these 10,631 were in cotton mills— 
about half the number, incidentally, 
who had been similarly employed in 
1920. Of these children, only 3,201, 
or one per cent of all cotton textile 
mill employees, were less than 15 
years old. 

For textiles, as for other indus- 
tries, the census is the latest official 
general count of employees. Par- 
tial figures are available, however, 
through the activity of the South 
Carolina State Department of Agri- 
culture, Commerce and Industry. A 
survey made by this agency in 1933, 
before the codes were adopted, 
showed only 368 persons less than 16 
employed in cotton mills. This was 
a decrease of 85 per cent from the 
2,414 shown by the census to be 
working in the state. 

As the Cotton Textile Institute, 
Inc., points out: 


If this rate of decrease was true of the 
whole industry, the number of employees 
under 16 at the time the Cotton Textile 
Code went into effect would be 1,600 or 
less than one-half of the per cent of the 
total employees in the cotton mills. We 
have no way of telling whether this was 
entirely true, but since South Carolina 
and North Carolina are the two largest 
cotton manufacturing states, the for- 
mer’s decrease in minors alone would 
materially affect the number of minors 
in the cotton mills of the United States. 


It is probably unwise to accept this 
1,600 figure but, at that, it is as easy 
to justify as other estimates of the 
minors which the code took out of 
textile mills. These estimates range 
from 5,000 to 20,000. 

Estimates for other industries are 
equally confused. In mining, for ex- 
ample, the Census of 1930 showed 
1,184 children under 16 employed. It 
does not say what they were doing, 
whether they were working above 
ground or below ground, or at what 
hours. A man close to the bituminous 
industry expressed some surprise 
that they were working at all. Al- 
though he would presume to speak 
only for his own industry, he pointed 
out that mining was hard work with 
little place for children. 

“We do have some workers around 
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Concerning Child Labor 


17 or 18,” he said, ‘employed as trap- 
per boys.” 

“Trapper boys” open and shut 
safety doors so that cars may pass 
through. 

“The hard coal industry,” he add- 
ed, “used to use youngsters as break- 
er boys. They sorted coal as to sizes 
as it went past in a chute. That’s 
mostly done by machinery now.” 

Asked if bituminous mining states 
enforced their child labor laws before 
the codes were adopted, he couldn’t 
say. 

“My attention was never called to 
them,” he said, “because they didn’t 
affect our situation one way or the 
other. We didn’t hire any children.” 

Several other industries, including 
laundries and restaurant owners, 
make similar reports: 

“We didn’t hire any.” 

This suggests the logical conclu- 
sion that the number of children in 
industry was considerably smaller 
than most of us had been led to be- 
lieve. From elsewhere come indica- 
tions that the conditions under which 
these children work are not as hate- 
ful as we had pictured them. Can- 
ning offers an example. 

Ugly stories are told of this indus- 
try—stories of children standing on 
wet, sloppy floors working at long 
tables—working day and night be- 
cause the product is perishable. 


Summer jobs as child labor 


SUCH stories lose something in the 
telling when somebody takes the 
trouble to add that the employment 
chart of the canning industry looks 
like the track of a roller coaster. In 
the low months, the industry employs 
some 39,000 persons. That is usually 
in February. In the busy season, gen- 
erally September, the number jumps 
to 228,000. It is at these times, for 
the most part, that children are em- 
ployed, and the children are generally 
high school students seeking extra 
money. One middle western canner, 
for instance, points with some pride 
to a number of University of Minne- 
sota students who earned college ex- 
pense money working for him in the 
summer. 

That is not the picture most of us 
have in mind when we talk about 
child labor. 

We see hordes of gaunt little chil- 
dren dragging their unwilling bodies 
toward the mines that wait to drain 
their youth in back-breaking toil. In 
the background we see the employer, 
a gross man gloating over the dollars 











this unholy traffic has poured into 
his hands. 

We do not see high school boys 
earning college tuition money al- 
though that picture is as nearly accu- 
rate as the other. 

This does not mean that child labor 
has become a beneficial thing. It 
means merely that it has become a 
less evil thing than it was when 
Dickens wrote his own experiences as 
a child worker into “Oliver Twist” 
and “David Copperfield.” 

Abuses still exist. 


Children continue work 


SOME of them can be regulated by 
law. Some cannot. The canners know 
of one that can’t. In the Ozark Moun- 
tains canning is a family affair. When 
a contract to put up a certain size 
pack is yveceived, wives, children, 
cousins and aunts are pressed into 
service. This has been the custom for 
years and well-intentioned people 
who have tried to change this way of 
life for one generally conceded to be 
better have been suggestively guided 
to the railway station. People who 
know the situation doubt if NRA can 
cure it. 

What will cure it, they say, is a 
machine which will peel tomatoes. So 
far this problem has eluded science. 
In most other branches of canning 
technical improvement has been a 
strong ally for the foes of child labor. 
Peaches, pears, peas and beans are 
now handled by machines so cunning 
that there is little use for child labor 
even if employers preferred it. 

And employers generally don’t. No 
dissenting voice was raised, for in- 
stance, against inclusion of the child 
labor clause in the canning code. 
None was raised against this clause 
in most other codes. Reputable em- 
ployers long ago recognized the evils 
of working small children beyond 
their strength. Many of them learned 
it through actual experience. 

They boasted of that experience 
and the world applauded their boast- 
ing, because, paradoxically, although 
child labor is among our favorite 
hates, our favorite success story re- 
lates how the ten-year-old who sold 
papers to support his widowed moth- 
er grew up to become a powerful and 
upright citizen. 

Strictly interpreted, the codes 
would prevent that sort of thing. 
When they do so, many people be- 
lieve, they close a useful opportunity. 
Few people say that out loud because 
saying it brands them as friends of 
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the “interests” and advocates of child 
labor. As advocates of rape they 
would lose less social standing. 
Former Senator James A. Reed, 
however, does not fear anathema. 
Speaking, not about the codes but 
about the proposed child labor 
amendment, he called it ‘a complete 
demonstration of the extent to which 
socialistic and communistic ideas 
have taken root in the United States.” 
The amendment, he said, “was 
brought forward under the pretense 
that it was for the protection of chil- 
dren of tender years. It, in fact, pro- 
poses to confer upon Congress the 
power to regulate and prohibit the 
labor of every human being under 18 
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years of age and gives Congress the 
power to impose heavy penalties. 

“We have come to a strange pass 
when it is seriously proposed to take 
the control of children from their 
parents, to give Congress the au- 
thority to enact a law under which 
a farmer might be arrested and sent 
to prison for asking his 17-year-old 
boy to bring the cows up from the 
pasture.” 

Less vigorous opponents of child 
labor point out that many states 
where the codes prohibit child labor 
have no compulsory school laws. 
They wonder whether 16-year-olds 
aren’t better off at work than stand- 
ing on street corners pitching pennies 


at cracks. Still others suggest that 
the general good might be advanced 
by letting strong but slow-witted 
youngsters go into useful trades 
where they would probably be hap- 
pier than they would be doing home 
work on the dining room table. 

We have no place in this debate 
and did not intend to mention it. But 
discussions of child labor lead into 
devious byways. 

All we started out to say was that, 
conceding child labor should be 
abolished, that abolition should ex- 
tend to the majority of the children 
at work. NRA, which eliminated child 
labor “like a flash,” did not touch 
them. 





Listening in as Business Speaks 


(Continued from page 20) 
laws. There will be agencies for in- 
vestigation, for the adjustment of 
claims, for appeals from adjust- 
ments, for accounting, for audit- 
ing and for handling the endless de- 
tail of such a system. But this is not 
all. The bill as now drawn makes no 
provision for the continuance of pri- 
vate pension plans, many of which 
are more liberal than the federal 
plan. There is grave question wheth- 
er this measure would not wreck most 
of these individual efforts with re- 
sulting hardship to millions of em- 
ployees. 

CHARLES DENBY, JR. 
Stradley, Ronon, Stevens & Denby, 
Attorneys, Philadelphia 


A Line Must Be Drawn 


I THINK that we have got to find a 
sensible line somewhere as to those 
things to which we are going to apply 
these rules and we have got to go to 
that line and play up to it, enabled, 
as we will be then, to play up to it by 
a real federal authority behind us. 
Then we have to stop at that line and 
leave the rest for the states and the 
communities to work out. 

That sounds like a limitation upon 
the possibilities of NRA. If it is, I 
didn’t put it there. The limitation has 
been there all the while; it is neces- 
sarily there in the very state of the 
situation in which we are working, in 
the very form of the government of 
this country. That limitation is upon 
what we can do. 

The fact that there is a limitation 
doesn’t mean at all that we can’t ac- 
complish a great deal this side of that 
limitation. 

Just where that limitation lies is 


the thing that I am interested in— 

where the line can be drawn—this ap- 

plication made up to it and nothing 
beyond it. 

S. CLAY WILLIAMS 

Former Chairman, NIRB 


Foundations for Trade 


THE trade agreements program, first 
promulgated and unanimously adopt- 
ed by the 21 American nations at 
Montevideo and now actively being 
carried forward by this Government, 
is based upon the view that interna- 
tional trade among other things is a 
material factor in the full and stable 
business recovery of the individual 
nations; that unreasonable trade bar- 
riers can only be effectively reduced 
by a constructive program carried 
out over a period of years concur- 
rently by the leading nations of the 
world; that such liberalized commer- 
cial policy will be a vital factor in the 
reduction of unemployment, the in- 
crease in domestic prices, and the im- 
provement of business conditions 
throughout the world. What we pro- 
pose in a fair and friendly way af- 
fords the best possible foundations 
on which to rebuild sound and worth- 
while international relations. This 
program contemplates a simultane- 
ous and continuous attack by all 
wide-awake nations upon the several 
well organized obstructions to the 
restoration of international trade 
and finance. 
CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State 


Some Economic Principles 


ECONOMIC principles can still be 
discovered if we look for them. The 


first and most outstanding principle 
is that you cannot cure depression 
before its time by a mere Act of 
Congress. 

The second is that depression 
brings its own cure inevitably, re- 
gardless of the mistakes of govern- 
mental policy.... 

Some minor principles also have 
been demonstrated. 

One of these is that raising wages 
and shortening hours and limiting 
production and fixing prices in de- 
pression does not aid recovery but 
retards it. 

It raises costs, increases govern- 
ment deficits, reduces production and 
decreases employment. 

Another principle now demon- 
strated is that reducing agricultural 
production is not a recovery measure 
but a dole for farmers at the expense 
of all the rest of the population. An- 
other principle is that there is no 
method by which a nation can squan- 
der its way out of depression, 
whether by public works, by extrava- 
gance in relief, or by reckless loans to 
private business. 

Finally, there is the economic prin- 
ciple that debasing the currency is 
not permanently beneficial as a re- 
covery measure. It merely gives a 
temporary and doubtful boost to ex- 
ports, leaving domestic prices where 
they were. 

Dr. NEIL CAROTHERS 
Professor of Economics and Director 
of College of Business Administra- 
tion, Lehigh University 


How Business Compares 


AS TO American business, there it 
is. If it is vicious, it has required a 
century and a half to discover it. Its 
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AN ABLE TREASURER, THIS MAN HAD 
100% INSURANCE COVERAGE. YET HE 
COLLECTED ONLY 50% ON HIS LOSS. 
WHY? 

SEE ANSWER No. 1 







THIS IS THE 


VALUE $150 
J yysuRnnce 50 


TREASURER’S DESK. HE HAD IT 
INSURED FOR $1650, YET IF IT HAD BEEN 
DESTROYED, HE WOULD HAVE LOST $4000. WHY? 
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CAPABLE AND CAUTIOUS 
THIS TREASURER KEPT 
HIS RECORDS IN THE 
SAFE, YET HIS RECORD 
LOSS WAS 100%. WHY? 






















Why do 4 out of 10 businesses 


SEE ANSWER NO, 2 








find themselves unprotected against these hazards ? 


Up to recently there has been no truly 
scientific way for the careful business or 
professional man to assure himself against 
the hazards pictured on this page. Record 
Assurance, a new service provided by R«m- 


ANSWER TO STRANGE 

OVERSIGHTS 
ANSWER 1, The treasurer had all the 
physical property of his business fully 
insured but approximately 50% of his 
business assets were in records which 
were not covered. 


ANSWER 2. The National Association of 
Safe Manufacturers has declared ll 
safes made prior to 1917 to be obso- 
lete and of doubtful protective value. 
This treasurer did not know this and 
— his vital records to an unsafe 
safe. 


ANSWER 3. The papers he kept in his 
desk (vital records, original documents 
of a pending lawsuit) were worth 
$4,000, 














OK. 5 from Remington Rand 


ington Rand, offers definite, complete pro- 
tection. It is based upon an understanding of 
three facts: (1) Approximately 50% of the 
current assets of any business are record 
assets. (2) Such assets can be appraised and 
their real value accurately determined. 
(3) Record Assurance can be provided for 
these assets, giving definite assurance against 
loss or damage. 

The strange oversights shown here are but 
few of the many which are uncovered by such 
scientific Record Assurance analysis. To 
illustrate, take outstanding accounts. When 
they are lost, statistics show that 43% of 
businesses are unable to resume. Take in- 
ventories. Statistics show that after loss, lack 
of proper Record Assurance often causes a 
25% to 50% write-down in insurance settle- 
ments. 

If you pay an income tax, if you have 
merchandise on hand or on consignment (if 


you are a doctor or lawyer) modern Record 
Assurance, with scientific protection at point- 
of-use of Records, may well save you one 
thousand times its.cost. And its cost, as a 
matter of fact, is lowered to meet lower risks. 
You will probably distribute it premium-like, 
over a ten-year period. Why not investigate 
fully? Write and ask us to submit a specimen 
policy enabling you to ascertain just how 
much Record Assurance could 
mean to your business. Or 
a Remington Rand man will 
gladly call with a simple ten- 
minute explanation. 
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REMINGTON RAND, INC. 
Dpt. 46, BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Without obligation, please send me specimen 
Record Assurance policy and tell me how to 
appraise values of my own records. 





Name iliamalati 





Firm 





Street. City - 
























@ Since 1929 American machine 
tool builders have developed basic 
tools for industry that today are 
revolutionizing production. 

The Machine Tool Show of 1935 
will be an impressive mechanical 
parade, the most extensive and re- 
vealing industrial exposition ever 
held on the American continent. 
Here—at one time—five acres under 
one roof—in operation —will be pre- 
sented the amazing advances in 
machine tools. The World's Great- 
est Machine Shop in action for You! 

Men rostered among the indus- 
trially great are going to this Show 
---have hailed it as the nation’s 
opportune review of primary pro- 
ductive strength... are instructing 
mechanical, financial and other de- 
partmental executives to study it 
from end to end. 

They know that better products at 
lower prices for markets hungry to 
possess them can be profitably sold 
—when made with modern tools. 

It is your duty and your oppor- 
tunity to join the nation’s Chiefs of 
Management at this great Show... 
and take your lieutenants with you! 

Reduced railroad rates for those at- 


tending concurrent Machine Tool 
Congress. No advance in hotel rates. 





MACHINE 
TOOL SHOW 


° 
CLEVELAND —SEPT. 11-21 





monument is the most efficient plant 
and the most competent personnel for 
the production of wealth in the civil- 
ized world today. 

Man for man, and motive for mo- 
tive, Ishould cast my vote for Ameri- 
can business in a net value contest 
with Congress, the legislatures, the 
liberals, or the political hog callers 
that are now broadcasting to their 
followers to line up for their unearn- 


ed share of the liquidation of Ameri- 
| can industry. | 
. .. The sooner our people under- | 
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stand that this continent was civil- | 


ized by a self-reliant majority, that | 
this Government was founded by a 


self-reliant majority, that the system 


of private ownership of property and | 


private operation of business, free 
from competition by the national 
Government, is bedded in our lives 
and habits and is the only status con- 
templated by the Constitution, then 
the sooner can all citizens, including 
the unemployed, bend their energies 
toward a confident recovery. In so do- 
ing, they will progress more surely 
toward adequate and discriminating 
relief of dependent unemployed as a 
recognized by-product of social or- 
ganization but not as the principal 
aim or function of government in any 
western civilization. 


FORNEY JOHNSTON | 


Cabaniss & Johnston, Attorneys, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Concerning Abuses 


ANY public inquisitor, with a sense 
of news values can take your busi- 
ness and prejudice the public mind 
by the use of isolated examples of 
abuses and errors and declare that 
your dissolution will protect the pub- 
lic interest. 

As the President, in speaking of 
his relief program the other night, so 
well said, concerning abuses which 
have appeared in the relief program 
and which he, with his wisdom and 
foresight, knows will reappear in this 
program: 
when cases of this kind occur, there will 
be those, of course, who will try to tell 
you that the exceptional failure is char- 
acteristic of the entire endeavor. It 
should be remembered that in every big 
job there are some imperfections. There 
are chiselers in every walk of life, there 
are those in every industry who are 
guilty of unfair practices, every profes- 
sion has its black sheep. ... 


When I heard and read that state- | 
ment, I momentarily thought, but of | 


course incorrectly, that my oft-re- 
peated defense of the sound utility 
holding companies was being plagia- 
rized. 


WENDELL L. WILLKIE 
President, the Commonwealth & 
Southern Corporation 
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Placed on the market only 


four years ago, this product is 
today one of America’s most 


popular breakfast cereals. 


One of the products of 


GENERAL 
FOODS 


250 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 
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More light—than shadow 


Two of the distinctions of Louis- 
ville, Ga., a town with 1,650 citizens, 
is the site of the state’s first capitol 
building, built in 1795, and its recent 
designation as top community in the 
United States in per capita use of 
electricity. By report of the Georgia 
Power Company, in October, 1934, 
the average consumption in Louis- 
ville homes was 146.1 kilowatt hours, 
or 1,752 kilowatt hours a year, nearly 
twice as much electricity as the aver- 
age for all homes served by that 
company in Georgia, and nearly three 
times the average for the country. 

Electricity is a familiar servant in 
Louisville. In 1904 a municipal light 
plant was established. Then the town 
included less than 500 white folks. 
Things did not go smoothly. Inter- 
ruptions of service were frequent, 
daytime shutdowns were usual, cur- 
rent was cut off at midnight, rates 
were high, and bonded indebtedness 
was a bogey to confound the city 
fathers with its insatiable appetite. 

Time and change worked their 
way with the little town. The home- 
owned plant was taken over by an 
outside utility company, which in 
turn was absorbed by the Georgia 
Power Company. Rates have steadily 
decreased. Corporate management 
has provided an electric service of 
a dependability undreamed of under 
the old municipal system. And power 
bills now are no bigger than with 12- 
hour service back in 1904. 

Louisville’s adventure in light 
needs a postscript. Not far away is 
the scene of Erskine Caldwell’s “‘To- 
bacco Road,” and in the same state 
is Baxley, locale of Mrs. Caroline 
Miller’s “Lamb in His Bosom.” Both 
of these tales of the Georgia of yes- 
terday and today have been widely 
accepted. They deal with hardship, 
poverty, squalor, degradation, primi- 
tive hazards. True to life, say re- 
viewers. But the pattern of life is 
broader than its aspects of ugli- 
ness and benightedness, as Georgia’s 
bright qualifications eloquently ar- 
gue. The pity is that the civilizing 
and serviceable realities of “prog- 
ress” are so much the rule that they 
are ignored by their beneficiaries for 
the more picturesque exceptions. 


Fortunes in the 
commonplace 


WHY inventions too far ahead of the 
industrial developments of their 


Lines from an Editor’s Notebook 


times die a-borning is indicated by 
the experience of Samuel Calthorp of 
Roxbury, Mass. In 1865 he patented 
his idea for a streamlined train, fore- 
runner of the sleek, swift units now 
in operation. The principle, says the 
Inventors Foundation, is the same as 
that which governs current stream- 
line design, but the railroads were 
not ready for it, largely because 
neither the Diesel engine nor light- 
weight metals were then available. 

The fact that it took 70 years for 
the idea to take hold and the inventor 
never profited from his patent is evi- 
dence, according to the Inventors 
Foundation of New York, that in- 
ventors with an eye to financial suc- 
cess will do well not to pioneer too 
far in advance of custom and usage. 

Since the establishment of the 
United States Patent Office in 1790, 
the Foundation points out, the most 
profitable inventions have been for 
articles which meet a present need 
in a better way, and which the con- 
sumer must purchase over and over 
again; like safety razor blades or 
safety pins. 

Belief that the most profitable in- 
ventions would be those which would 
most completely revise usage is a 
fallacy, the Foundation declares. In 
contrast to the great basic inven- 
tions such as the airplane, telephone 
and automobile, which have rarely 
brought great fortunes to their in- 
ventors, the Foundation emphasizes 
simple, everyday articles which have 
earned millions of dollars. The collar 
button with a turn-down clip has 
earned $3,000,000; the peg golf tee, 
$3,000,000; the metal cap for bever- 
age bottles earns $1,000,000 a year. 
By this judgment, that classic mouse 
trap had immediate need as well as 
superior quality to direct the path- 
beating footsteps of eager customers 
to its door. 


The complex picture 
of textiles 


THE Amoskeag Manufacturing Com- 
pany of Manchester, N. H., is one 
of the great figures in the history of 
cotton textile manufacturing. On the 
day that Secretary Wallace, speak- 
ing at Bowdoin College, said that 
New England textile manufacturers 
were “whining,” the company held 
its annual meeting. 

In 1933 the company, which em- 
ploys 12,000 workers, made $30,000; 
in 1934 it lost a million. And this, 
said the treasurer in his annual re- 
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port, was in the face of an increase 
in gross sales of $3,000,000 and a 
decrease in cost of materials. Any 
gains, however, were more than off- 
set by increases of $700,000 in 
processing taxes, $1,600,000 in labor 
cost and $100,000 in local taxes. 

There’s the reverse of the picture. 
If the AAA processing tax has helped 
the farmers and the NRA wage in- 
crease has helped the workers, what 
has helped the hundreds and thou- 
sands of small stockholders in Amos- 
keag? 

And if Amoskeag puts up its 
prices that these stockholders may 
have a moderate return on their 
saved money, then the farmer and 
the worker will cry out to high 
heaven about the price of shirts. 


Markets from marriages 


A REVEALING measure of the 
astringency of the depression is pro- 
vided by the annual report of the 
American Radiator & Standard Sani- 
tary Corporation. Addressing the 
stockholders, Clarence M. Woolley, 
chairman of the board, tells them 
that residential construction in 257 
identical cities declined from 24,557 
new home units built in 1933 to 
20,846 built in 1934. 

These figures compare with an 
average of approximately 398,500 
individual houses constructed an- 
nually in the five years from 1925 
through 1929 in these particular 
cities, showing an almost unbeliev- 
able drop of 95 per cent from the 
average for the earlier years. The 
market for the company’s products 
represented by this, its largest field, 
was almost obliterated. The destruc- 
tion of homes by fire is estimated at 
30,000 a year; consequently new con- 
struction for the last two years was 
not enough to cover the fire loss 
alone. 

New construction declined from 
1,992,000 homes built in 257 cities in 
the years from 1925 through 1929, 
to 296,000 erected in the five years 
from 1930 through 1934. There were 
5,000,000 marriages in the latter pe- 
riod. In the first five years a new 
house was built for every three mar- 
riages, but in the second period a new 
house has been built for approxi- 
mately every 16 marriages. 

The statistical item of death in 
these two periods does not materially 
affect the meaning of the marriage 
figures. While a marriage marks the 
inception of a family, the death of 
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THE CYCLONE WAY Deep post hole with wide base 
below frost line assures solid footing for post and 
fence. ‘“‘Heaving’’ of ground from frost and thaw- 
ing cannot lift post. 


THE ORDINARY WAY Posts 
are jammed into rough 
holes dugin the ordinary 
way. Foundation is wider 
at top. Frost gets under 
shallowconcrete footing, 
“heaving” posts upward. 


@ Cyclone-built fences don’t lean after 
a frost! For Cyclone’s erection crews 
are trained to build fence for perma- 
nence. The cone-like post holes, builtto 
rigid specifications, have wide bases and 
small tops so that the heavy concrete 
‘foot’ won't work out. And because the 
postsare deeply anchored in cement well 
below the frost line, they stay straight! 

This painstaking erection service is 
every Cyclone Fence owner’s insurance 
against heavy repair bills. Before you 
buy fence, find out about quality of 
installation. It will save you money. 


GET THIS FREE BOOK ON FENCE! 


“Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use It.” It 
will take you into the facts that determine fence 
quality. It may save = a costly mistake. No 
matter how small or large your fence require- 
ments are—you need this booklet before buy- 
ing. Use the coupon at once. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, IIL. 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: Standard 


ence Company 
General Offices, Oakland, Calif. 


MAIL COUPON FOR FREE BOOK 


Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 6121 
Please mail me without obligation a copy of your 
book, ““Fence—How to Choose It—How to Use It.”’ 


I am interested in fencing approximately........ 
feet of 0 Industrial property 0 School 0 Play- 
ground CJ Cemetery property CL Residence L Estate. 


Cyclone Fence 
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one member does not necessarily 
mark the breaking up of that family. 
The fact that, during the depression, 
marriages have been proceeding at a 
rate of 900,000 to 1,000,000, or more, 
per year is of major significance. 

If the average life of a building be 
40 years, 511,000 home units, by 
Mr. Woolley’s figures, have become 
obsolete in every year since 1930. His 
conclusion that total construction in 
the past five years has not met the 
need defined by marriage, fire, and 
obsolescence comprehends a situa- 
tion at once disturbing in the de- 
ficiency disclosed and heartening in 
the opportunity for making it good. 
America, as well as nature, abhors a 
vacuum. 


Age compounds its interest 


ONE of the oldest traditions cher- 
ished by automobile men is that they 
are in a young industry. How well 
its timeless youth is served by the 
mellowness of age the Chevrolet 
Company has revealed in honoring 
24 workers, whose ages average 71 
years, with a trip to Baltimore for 
a pre-opening inspection of its new 
assembly plant. 

Each man represents one of the 
company’s manufacturing or assem- 
bly plants, and was chosen on the 
basis of the longest service. Some of 
the men began with Chevrolet when 
the company was in its infancy and 
low-priced transportation was still 
experimental. Others have been on 
their jobs since their home plants 
were opened. On the evidence of 
these vital statistics, three score and 
ten is just the age for opening a 
new set of books. 


Lawgiving from the purse 


CENTRALIZATION of government 
is brought to a more acute accent by 
the revelation that the PWA has 
drafted 500 legislative measures for 
state governors and their legisla- 
tures. 

The PWA, Secretary Ickes dis- 
closed, has written the 500 bills for 
44 states to cover a wide variety of 
subjects “designed to gear legal ma- 
chinery to the speed with which the 
Federal Government will prosecute 
the new work relief program.” The 
bills, he said, were written at the re- 
quest of state governors, and their 
passage was “entirely within the dis- 
cretion of the states.”” However, the 
states were first asked if they wanted 
the PWA legal assistance. 

The bills, according to Mr. Ickes, 
will “enable local communities better 
to secure the public works benefits 
under the new appropriation.” No 
bills went to Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi or Virginia because they 
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did not request aid, or their legisla. 
tures were not in session. Sample 
pieces of the legislation written in 
Washington would allow cities to en- 
gage in new types of work projects 
or borrow more money. Other meas- 
ures would create public power dis- 
tricts and establish rural electrifica- 
tion authorities. 

Besides the 500 PWA bills for 
states, the FERA has written similar 
local measures, to establish rural 
rehabilitation corporations, for in- 
stance. The Witte security organiza- 
tion, related to the FERA, has also 
drafted old age and unemployment 
insurance bills for the states. In addi- 
tion, the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has recommended laws to 
governors. 

Possibly it can be argued that the 
agency which rules a public purse 
should dictate the letter of the spend- 
ing. More realistic is the likelihood 
that the legislative bills will have a 
double meaning, will come home to 
roost on taxpayers’ doorsteps “for 
services rendered.” 


Faith ahead of its times 


AT MASSENA, N. Y., and Alcoa, 
Tenn., new mills of the Aluminum 
Company of America are turning out 
structural shapes and plates in sizes 
heretofore available only in steel. 
Years ago the company saw on the 
industrial horizon the beginnings of 
a market for high strength alumi- 
num alloys which would serve eco- 
nomically in the construction and 
transportation industries in the form 
of larger structural shapes than had 
previously been produced—I-beams, 
channels, Z-bars, angles, plates and 
the like. 

There were no orders on the books 
for structural shapes of such size. 
What the market lacked in reality 
the company made up in faith, and 
in 1928 backed its belief by break- 
ing ground for the new mills. Pro- 
duction began in 1931. How well time 
has justified the venture is shown 
by the increasing acceptance of the 
products. 

The list of uses is steadily grow- 
ing, and the variety of application 
is suggested by aluminum trucks, 
buses, steam and electric railroad 
rolling stock, dragline excavators, 
large shovel buckets, aluminum 
structural members for bridges and 
building construction, and overhead 
traveling cranes. 

Apart from the accent on the pro- 
gressivism of management, its own 
glowing emphasis in a world suffer- 
ing from a defeatist psychology, is 
the conspicuous example of a benefi- 
cent assurance that the progenitors 
of progress create their own circum- 
stances—and their own markets. 
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The Troubled Path of 7 (a) 


(Continued from page 82) 

ber 18 that “‘the Board wil! not render 
enforceable decisions but will make 
recommendations to the parties’; his 
statement September 28 that “of 
course we regard our decisions as 
binding”; and finally, on October 31, 
“to make its policies effective the Na- 
tional Labor Board is backed by all 
the powers and penalties of the Re- 
covery Act.” 

The Board’s powers were not ac- 
tively challenged for some weeks, 
however, and partly through its arbi- 
trations and partly by reason of the 
pleas for industrial peace which ac- 
companied its creation, the number of 
workers on strike tapered off to 56,- 
164 as of October 1, to 38,062 as of 
November 1, and to 21,822 as of 
December 1. 

Then, in the late fall, came the first 
noteworthy challenges. The chal- 
lengers were the Weirton Steel Com- 
pany and the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company, both cases fol- 
lowing upon strikes for union recog- 
nition and involving questions as to 
who were the rightful representatives 
of the companies’ employees and the 
Board’s power to plan and supervise 
employee elections. 

As Federal District Judge J. P. 
Nields pointed out in sustaining the 
Weirton challenge months later, 
“when the National Labor Board pur- 
ported to assume jurisdiction over 
the strike at defendant’s plants it had 
not been created by Act of Congress 
or even by formal executive order.... 
The Board had no authority to as- 
sume jurisdiction over disputes aris- 
ing under that (the steel) code.” 

With these challenges confronting 
the Board, President Roosevelt on 
December 16 issued a formal execu- 
tive order outlining the powers and 
functions of the Board. The Board, 
the order read, “shall continue to ad- 
just all industrial disputes whether 
arising out of interpretation and op- 
eration of the President’s Reemploy- 
ment Agreement or any duly ap- 
proved industrial code of fair com- 
petition.” 

The order approved all previous 
actions of the Board and gave it au- 
thority “to settle by mediation, con- 
ciliation, or arbitration all contro- 
versies between employers and em- 
ployees which tend to impede the 
purposes of the National Industrial 
Recovery Act.” 

: While this order extended jurisdic- 
tion of the Board to labor disputes 
arising under codes as well as under 
the Reemployment Agreement, it 
still left open the question as to 


whether the Board could enforce its 
decisions. 

Thus it was that in early January, 
1934, the Board’s authority was again 
challenged, this time by the H. C. 
Frick Coke Company, a United States 
Steel Company subsidiary and oper- 
ator of captive coal mines. Points in 
controversy here were whether Unit- 
ed Mine Workers’ officials, chosen by 
Frick miners as their representatives, 
should function as individuals or in 
their union réles, and the form in 
which that vital tenet of the United 
Mine Workers, the ‘“‘check-off” agree- 
ment, should be written. 


Strengthened enforcement 


ONCE again a clearer definition of 
the Board’s powers was attempted, 
this time through an executive order 
dated February 1. This provided for 
and directed ‘‘the enforcement of cer- 
tain provisions of Section 7 (a)” by 
giving the Board express authority to 
conduct employee elections and to re- 
port to the Industrial Recovery Ad- 
ministrator cases of employers who 
refused to deal with chosen represen- 
tatives or who otherwise violated the 
Section. This latter authorization was 
strengthened on February 23 by an- 
other executive order which author- 
ized the Board to report its findings 
and recommendations concerning vio- 
lations either to the Attorney General 
or the NRA Compliance Division. 

Meanwhile separate industrial re- 
lations boards were being set up ina 
number of codified industries for the 
settlement of disputes, a development 
which found expression in the auto- 
mobile industry in the naming of the 
Automobile Labor Board in March, 
1934. 

But by this time the tide of strikes 
was rising again. Striking workers 
totalled 38,913 on January 1; 83,507 
on February 1; 88,205 on March 1, 
and 133,640 on April 1. 

The unionization campaign, for all 
its early success, was lagging and la- 
bor was becoming increasingly dis- 
satisfied with the compromise settle- 
ments being effected by the national 
and regional boards, settlements 
which in many cases soothed matters 
for the time being but left major is- 
sues unsettled. 

With the introduction in the Sen- 
ate of the Wagner Labor Disputes bill 
on March 1, therefore, union labor 
and employers lined up as they had 
less than a year before when Section 
7 (a) was pending—union labor for, 
employers against. This bill sought 
to make permanent the essential pro- 
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FIREMAN 
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Nard te believe’ 


... says Oscar A, Rennebohm, Treas., 
National Assn. of Retail Druggists 


After he studied Iron Fireman 
automatic coal heating and made 
comparisons, Oscar Kennebohm, 
prominent drug store proprietor of 
Madison, Wisconsin, saw that it could give him 
better heating for less money. But at the end of 
his first year when the figures came through 
showing that his fuel bill of $1450.00 had been 
cut to $787.50 and that he had saved $662.50 
he couldn't believe it. 

“Why didn’t you tell me about this before 
and insist that I listen?’’ says many a year-old 
customer to Iron Fireman representatives. Check- 
ing back over the past 10 years to learn how 
much Iron Fireman might have saved is an 
unhappy experience. But one should /ook forward 
to the savings which Iron Fireman can make during 
the next 10 years. Anyone interested is welcome 
to the free assistance of an experienced Iron 
Fireman dealer who will investigate, obt2in the 
facts and figures, and present them in the form 
of a clear-cut report. New Iron Fireman burners 
include bin and bunker models as well as the 


standard hopper feed. Models for domestic 
heating plants and for commercial boilers up to 
300 .. Iron Fireman Mfg. Co., Portland, oe 
gon; Cle 


veland; Toronto. Dealers everywhere. 







Rennebohm Building, 
Madison, Wis., where 
an Iron Fireman auto- 
matic coal burner (right) 
cut fuel costs 45%. 
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120 Years Old... 


The Standard Material for 


Above: Cast Iron Pipe laid in 
London between 1810 and 1812 


and still in service. 


Below: 105-year-old Cast Iron 
Pipe still giving good service 
in Philadelphia. 











HOWN at left is a 120-year-old cast iron water 
main recently uncovered for inspection in 
London, England, and found “as tight as new.” 
An engineer, who was asked how much longer 
the pipe would serve, replied, “Ask me that 
another hundred years from now.” 


The Burgomeister of Ehrenbreitstein, Ger- 
many, wrote regarding a 209-year-old cast iron 
water main (shown in circle), “The enclosed pho- 
tographs show the good condition of the pipe.” 


Cast iron water mains in Philadelphia and 
Richmond—both 105 years old—are shown below. 


Allthese cast iron mains, 
like others in Europe and 
America from 100 to 270 


years old, are still in service. 


At left: Ehrenbreitstein’s 209- 
year-old Cast Iron Pipe still 
faithfully serving. 


(Photo by courtesy of Deutscher Guss- 
rohr-Verband G. m. b. H. Cologne) 


Below: Cast Iron Pipe in per- 
fect condition after serving 
Richmond for 105 years. 
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Cast Iron of course 
Mains That Bring You Water 
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water - of the reasons why Government and city 

on in officials favor water works construction as 

1ew.” a Recovery and Relief measure is that cast iron 

onger —the standard material for water works construc- 

that tion—lasts for more than a century. 

Gin Water works improvements constructed with 

iron cast iron pipe pay their way. Few, if any other, 

pho- self-liquidating projects provide as much direct 

ipe.” and indirect employment to skilled and un- 

skilled workers. 

and 

low. The use of cast iron pipe for water mains 

—_ makes the investment of public funds in sound 
9 

and projects such as water works improvements 

270 doubly sound. For cast iron pipe that is laid to- 

rice. day will continue to serve the public for gener- 


ation after generation—long after it shall have 

been paid for and forgotten. Recorded history 

of water mains in this country and abroad prove 
that the useful life of cast iron pipe is more 
than a century. 


Cast Iron Pipe, correctly evaluated, costs less 
per service year, and its maintenance cost is a 
fraction of that of other materials. 


The long life and low maintenance cost of 
cast iron pipe are due to its effective resistance 
to rust. Cast iron is the one ferrous metal for 
water and gas mains, and for sewer construction, 
that will not disintegrate from rust. For further 
information address The Cast Iron Pipe Research 
Association, Thos. F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, 
1014 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


CAST IRON PIPE 


RATE THE USEFUL LIFE OF CAST IRON PIPE AT 100 YEARS 








METHODS OF EVALUATING BIDS NOW IN USE BY ENGINEERS 
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What is $100? To some, a week- 


end fishing trip. To others, two long years 
of scrimping and saving. For out of the 
meager average income of the wage earner 
today—there is little left for the bank— 
and the rainy day. 


They Perform Miracles 


With what they have—these thrifty mil- 
lions, who still have employment, perform 
miracles. Their children are educated— 
fed—clothed. Their homes are neat— 
livable. 

When rainy days come—and they are 
bound to come—there is no reserve. Debt 
is the only alternative. What then? Can 
this human dilemma be laid at the door of 
industry, when industry is trying to keep 
the worker in a state of solvency? Many 
factories today run without profit to keep 
men working at all. 


A Workable Solution 


Household has found one workable, prac- 
tical solution, Not just to loan them 
money, though often a small loan is vital 
and necessary and can straighten them 
out. But the need is deeper than that. We 
provide them with proved plans for home 
money management—give them construc- 
tive help in the job of buying home neces- 
sities to stretch dollars as much as 20%. 


May we send you free copies of our 
money management plan—and a sam- 
ple pamphlet from our “Better Buy- 
manship” library? As an employer of 
men, you will be interested in what 
Household does to help families in 
financial distress. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


AND SUBSIDIARIES 
919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Hovseno ip Finance Corporation NB6 
919 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Gentlemen: Please send me free copies of your 
“Money Management” plan and a sample 
from the “Better Buymanship” library. 
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visions of Section 7 (a) and elabo- 
rated upon them by designating as 
unfair labor practices any action by 
employers to influence or impair em- 
ployee organization. 

Simultaneously, union labor was 
driving for unionization of the auto- 
mobile industry and strikes and 
threats of strikes were occurring. 
These last were terminated in their 
major aspects and a measure of peace 
brought about that endured for some 
13 months by the President’s Auto- 
mobile Settlement and the naming of 
the Automobile Labor Board. 

The President himself essayed an 
interpretation of troublesome Section 
7 (a) in this settlement. “Reduced to 
plain language,” he said, “Section 7 
(a) of NIRA means: 


Employees have the right to organize 
into a group or groups. 

When such group or groups are or- 
ganized they can choose representatives 
by free choice and such representatives 
must be received collectively and there- 
by seek to straighten out disputes and 
improve conditions of employment. 

Discrimination against employees be- 
cause of their labor affiliations, or for 
any other unfair or unjust reason is 
barred. 


Included in the principles of settle- 
ment was the further statement that 
“if there be more than one group, 
each bargaining committee shall have 
a total membership pro rata to the 
number of men each member repre- 
sents.” 

Thus executive blessing was given 
to the principle of proportional rep- 
resentation and, with its other pro- 
visions, the settlement was commend- 
ed by the President as a model for 
other employers and employees to 
follow. 

“It is my hope that this system 
may develop into a kind of works 
council in industry,” the President 
added, “in which all groups of em- 
ployees, whatever may be their choice 
of organization or form of represen- 
tation, may participate in joint con- 
ference with their employers.” 

The presidential endorsement of 
proportional representation upset the 
principle of majority rule which the 
National Labor Board had enunciated 
only a week or two before in the Den- 
ver Tramway Corporation case. Nev- 
ertheless, the Board reaffirmed the 
principle in the Realsilk Hosiery Case 
on April 27 and, on April 30, again 
asserted it in a statement of Labor 
Board principles. 

“The representatives selected by 
the majority of employees within a 
given plant or department,” it 
phrased this last, “are the sole collec- 
tive bargaining agency for the plant 
or department.” 

Organized labor’s satisfaction with 
the President’s Automobile Settle- 
ment was shortlived and by May it 


was displaying active disappointment 
in it. 

By the first of that month, the 
number of men on strike had mount- 
ed to 152,211. With the National La- 
bor Board also losing caste with labor, 
and with labor and employers vio- 
lently at odds over the Wagner Labor 
Disputes Bill, another compromise 
was effected through adoption by 
Congress on June 16 of the Labor 
Disputes Resolution. 

This authorized appointment of a 
board or boards “to investigate is- 
sues, facts, practices or activities of 
employers or employees in any con- 
troversies arising under Section 7 
(a),” empowered boards so named to 
conduct elections, provide penalties 
for violations of its regulations, and 
set its own automatic expiration for 
June 16, 1935, when the Recovery 
Act itself was to expire. 

Under this resolution, the Presi- 
dent, in an executive order dated 
June 29, set up the National Labor 
Relations Board and ordained the 
end of the National Labor Board and 
certain of the Regional Boards. Un- 
der the same resolution, he had a few 
days previously set up the National 
Longshoremen’s Board and the Na- 
tional Steel Labor Relations Board 
to meet threats of strife in those par- 
ticular industries. 

The National Labor Board sang its 
swan song on July 9. Although it was 
still less than a year old, its final re- 
port showed 276 cases had come be- 
fore it and 4,001 before the 19 region- 
al boards. Of the 4,277 total, 2,741 
involved as a primary cause of com- 
plaint alleged violation of Section 
7 (a). 


The Houde case 


THE National Labor Relations Board 
now began charting the course, and 
almost immediately it, too, affirmed 
the principle of majority rule, this 
in the Houde Engineering Corpora- 
tion case, and carried its interpreta- 
tions of Section 7 (a) considerably 
beyond the “plain meanings” vari- 
ously and earlier set forth. 

The Houde Company was ordered 
to recognize the United Automobile 
Workers Federal Union—that union 
having garnered more votes in an 
employee election than the Houde 
Welfare and Athletic Association— 
as the employees’ exclusive agency 
for collective bargaining. The com- 
pany was further ordered to seek in 
good faith to arrive at an agreement 
with the union which would cover 
all employees. 

The company refused to abide by 
the decision and, after much skirm- 
ishing, the Board referred the case 
to the Attorney General for prosecu- 
tion. In November headlines reported 
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that the Attorney General would 
push suit against the company, in 
December injunction proceedings 
were begun and, at this writing, the 
case still languishes in the courts. 

Meanwhile the repercussions to the 
Board’s decision in the case had been 
immediate. 

The National Association of Manu- 
facturers recommended that employ- 
ers “continue to abide by the long- 
standing and authoritative interpre- 
tations upholding the right of mi- 
nority groups ... previously made by 
the President, Administrator John- 
son and General Counsel Richberg 
until competent judicial authority 
has declared otherwise.” 

General Counsel Richberg “‘inter- 
preted” the decision as giving minor- 
ities the right of collective bargain- 
ing, an interpretation which was 
promptly rejected by organized labor. 

Efforts of the labor boards to ob- 
tain elections so that they might cer- 
tify the representatives of the ma- 
jority were met in an increasing num- 
ber of cases by employers’ petitions 
to the courts to review the election 
orders. 


Disputes kept within industry 


ANOTHER complication soon con- 
fronted the National Labor Relations 
Board in the San Francisco Call-Bul- 
letin case. The Board’s assumption of 
jurisdiction in this case, involving 
the separation of an editorial depart- 
ment employee from the newspaper’s 
pay roll as a result, allegedly, of his 
union activity, was nullified by NRA 
Administrator Richberg. His action 
was promptly upheld by the Presi- 
dent’s ruling that, where a labor re- 
lations board had been set up within 
a codified industry, as was the case 
in the newspaper publishing field, it 
should have jurisdiction over all la- 
bor disputes within that industry. 
Such boards exist in the bituminous 
coal, electrotyping, petroleum and 
photo-engraving industries, and as 
already mentioned labor boards have 
been named by the President himself 
in the automobile, steel and long- 
shoremen’s industries. 

This ruling, the legal attacks and 
other obstacles so stymied the Na- 
tional Industrial Relations Board that 
by March 14 its chairman, Francis 
Biddle, was reporting to a Senate in- 
vestigating committee that there had 
been a “virtual suspension of enforce- 
ment” of Section 7 (a). 

As this is written, attention cen- 
ters on the famous Section’s suc- 
cessor, if any. The Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Bill is again before Congress 
m somewhat revised form. It is de- 
signed, briefly, to outlaw company 
unions, give the Labor Board author- 
ity to enforce its decisions, and set 














TELL HIS | )AD estates 


@ This is the true story of a 
young man, just commencing his 
business career. Unable to express 
his appreciation to his father, he 
turns to us. Acknowledging re- 
ceipt of one of our regular checks, 
he writes: 


“This life insurance policy was 
purchased by my father to guarantee 
my education and to give me capital 
at a time in life when I could best 
use it to further my business in- 
terests. 


“His death in my 17th year made 
this contract providential. It en- 
abled me to attend college without 
the imposition of any burden upon 
my mother and although my gradu- 








ation came at a most difficult time 
(1930), it enabled me to carry on 
successfully until I was able to 
secure steady employment.” 


Would your own boy or girl be 
sure of having as fair a chance in 
life—if you should die before they 
become self-supporting? If not, 
you can do them an almost price- 
less service by investigating a plan 
of Northwestern Mutual Life in- 
surance, by which you can guar- 
antee them an education. 


Mail us the coupon below for 
the booklet—‘“‘A BETTER CHANCE 
TO ACHIEVE.” Be sure that your 
youngsters will start their adult 
life properly equipped. _ 





Yolinivosaan 
Mutual 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 





CMa | ee 





THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





Without obligation, please send me cuanee : 
your booklét—"A BETTER CHANCE | 24%" | 
TO ACHIEVE.” 





The assets of the Northwestern Mutual, as reported to state insurance departments, now total 
a billion dollars—a great estate administered for the mutual welfare and protection of 
more than 600,000 policyholders with over three and a half billions of insurance in force. 








Wer 
FURNESS 


Semice Proves itself... 


HIRTEEN days to Rio is fast 
time—the fastest by sea. Yet it’s 
a long time to be aboard a ship— 
long enough for you to know the 
ship, know the personnel, know the 


service, and above all the food. 


That’s why you'll be glad you’re 
aboard a “Prince,” 


ness. You'll be particularly glad to 


traveling Fur- 


go down to meals, for each is so 
varied, fresh and appetizing. You'll 
be glad of the British atmosphere, 
from stem to taffrail. You’ll be glad 
your cabin steward has had long 


English training. 


The four “Princes,” brilliant 
motorships built recently, offer the 
speediest schedule to the modern 
world of the East Coast with its rich 
eapitals—Rio de Janeiro, Santos, 
Montevideo and Buenos Aires. They 
provide nothing but First Class ac- 
commodations, with Furness tradi- 


tions of service and seamanship. 


FURNE SS Prince LINE 


““NORTHERN PRINCE” 
““SOUTHERN PRINCE” 
““EASTERN PRINCE” 


4b cE 3 
SOUTH AMERICA 


Sailings every fortnight from New York, with call at 
Trinidad on return voyage. Reservations and *iterature at 
authorized tourist agents or FURNESS PRINCE LINE, 
34 Whitehall Street (where Broadway begins), or Inter- 
national Bldg., 634 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
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up majority rule for collective bar- 
gaining. 

The bill is strongly supported by 
the American Federation of Labor 
and as strongly opposed by employ- 
ers. The former argues that the mea- 
sure would make good the promise of 
collective bargaining contained in 
Section 7 (a) both by giving the La- 
bor Board powers of compulsion and 
by upsetting company unions, which, 
in the Federation view, have enabled 
employers to circumvent true bar- 
gaining. 

Employers, on the other hand, de- 
clare the bill would, among other 
things, practically guarantee the 
closed shop throughout industry, pre- 
vent bargaining between employers 
and minority groups of employees, 
and confer upon the Labor Board 
arbitrary and unconstitutional pow- 
ers. 

They declare that the bill is based 
on a fundamentally false concept in 
that it presupposes—and if passed 
would foster—antagonism and con- 
flict of interest as between employer 
and employee. Such a relationship 
does not now and should not rule in 
American business, they say. As 
Judge Nields put it in ruling against 
the Government in the Weirton case: 


It is said this relation (between em- 
ployees and management) involves the 
problem of the economic balance of the 
power of Labor against the power of 
Capital. The theory of a balance of pow- 
er or of balancing opposing powers is 
based upon the assumption of an in- 
evitable and necessary diversity of in- 
terest. This is the traditional Old World 
theory. It is not the Twentieth Century 
American theory of that relation as de- 
pendent upon mutual interest, under- 
standing and good will. 


The business view of the bill is 


summed up as follows in the labor 
relations resolution adopted at the 
recent annual meeting of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United 
States: 


Proposals such as those embodied in 
the labor relations bill would operate to 
disrupt rather than to promote proper 
relations between employer and em- 
ployee and likewise retard the normal 
processes toward recovery. Any attempt 
to bar any form of honestly organized 
labor group from the provisions of col- 
lective bargaining, or to bar minorities 
from the privilege of conferring with 
their employers upon terms of work, is 
un-American, indefensible, and unsup- 
ported by any considerations of the pub- 
lic interest. Employees, untrammeled or 
uncoerced by any person, should have 
the right to organize in such way as they 
desire for the purposes of collective bar- 
gaining, or, if they so prefer, they should 
have preserved to them the right to bar- 
gain individually. 

Whatever form of legislation suc- 
ceeds to the field occupied by Section 
7 (a), a point made by a speaker at 
the Chamber meeting’s round table 
conference on labor relations seems 
pertinent. 

“There have been so many inter- 
pretations of what seemed to be com- 
paratively simple terms that I, as one 
employer, find myself constantly con- 
fused,’’ W. Gibson Carey, Jr., Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Company pres- 
ident, said. He went on: 

We have a history under 7 (a) of just 
that sort, where various executives of 
the Kederal Government have made va- 
rious interpretations. I make the point, 
therefore, that before this or any other 
law is passed, it must be so carefully 
worded and so carefully explained that 
there is no chance for misinterpretation 
by employers, employees or by members 
of the Government. That seems to me of 
tremendous importance, because a great 


deal of our difficulty under 7 (a) has 
come from that very source. 





Business 


Waar does business think of re- 


covery efforts? 


NATION’S BUSINESS, through its 


| field workers and large correspond- 


ence, is in constant touch with the 
heart of business. 

Probably half of the business men 
we meet think recovery may best be 
obtained by permanent government 
economy and reduction of business 
taxes. 

For second place in importance, 
government competition with busi- 
ness vies with the subject of small 
business and the NRA. 

A tabulation by our field depart- 
ment of the items business men con- 
sider most important for recovery 
shows: 27 per cent of business men 
give first place to reduction of busi- 
ness taxes; 24 choose permanent gov- 


Opinions 


ernment economy; 22, government 
competition with business; 20, small 
business and NRA; 14, labor-employ- 
er relations; 14, increased farm pur- 
chasing power; 11, stronger budget 
system; and six per cent choose 
veterans’ legislation. The percentages 
total more than 100 because some in- 
terviewees gave equal preference to 
two subjects. 

A recent check of letters received 
in this office showed business men are 
also much interested in elimination 
of socialistic plans; decrease of gov- 
ernment in business; enforcement of 
antitrust laws; stabilization of the 
dollar permanently in terms of gold; 
decrease in tariffs; payment of sol- 
diers’ bonus; stimulation of foreign 
trade; and returning to fundamental 
economic laws. 
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If your product isn’t moving over the counter as swiftly 
as it should—what’s wrong? 






Is it the product itself? Probably not. Our experience 
has been that when sales are slow the trouble is usually 
at the point of sale. The product isn’t getting seen... 
it isn’t getting the right display . . . its package isn’t 
creating the urge to buy ... the dealer isn’t getting the 
proper help. 











If you think your problem may be in the retail store, 
has it occurred to you that the American Can Company 
might be of help? Has it occurred to you that a com- 
pany specializing in two basic merchandising weapons 













—and if not, 
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why not P 


—packages and point-of-sale displays—must have 
quite a merchandising background? To create packages 
that sell—to design and build merchandising pieces 
that get goods seen, examifled, bought—we have had 
to know what goes on in retail stores from both sides 
of the counter. 


Possibly in this broad experience, with thousands of 
products in almost every field, there may be some- 
thing of value to you. If you have a retail problem, we 
should be glad to work with you and contribute what 
we can. Drop a line to the Sales Promotion Depart- 
ment of the American Can Company, 230 Park Avenue, 
New York City. 










Why does American Can Company concern itself with 
problems of retail merchandising? 


Our reasons are the same as yours. We cannot sell more 
packages than you sell for us— yox cannot sell more than 
the consumer buys. The consumer is our common goal. 








Beware of Price Statistics 


By JOHN H. VAN DEVENTER 


A WARNING, not only to 
those who take their figures 
at face value but also to those 
who would attempt to fix 
parity of prices by adminis- 
trative manipulation 


Yoursrun Americans are taught 
to respect arithmetic. Two and two 
always make four according to the 
copybooks. Perhaps it is the implicit 
acceptance of the infallibility of num- 
bers gained during school days that 
has led to the American business 
man’s respect for statistics. 

Be that as it may, there is no doubt 
that we men of business have an in- 
satiable appetite for factual data. 
Sometimes this appetite is stronger 
than our digestive powers. Statistics, 
such as Uncle Sam serves up to us 
through the various government bu- 
reaus, are not labeled for the protec- 
tion of the consumer with directions 
as to use. Yet business can get a 
bigger and better bellyache by con- 
suming improperly mixed statistics 
than the business man obtains by 
mixing acids, starches and proteins 
in his bill-of-fare. 

One of the most popular and most 
indigestible of the statistical dishes 
on today’s business menu is the com- 
modity price index, compiled weekly 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The New Deal has brought this into 
particular prominence because of the 
Administration’s emphasis on “price 
parity” and its early choice of the 
1926 price level as the target to be 
shot at. 

To the trained statistician who can 
take his index numbers or leave them 
alone, the commodity indices serve a 
useful purpose in measuring chang- 
ing price relations. To the price lay- 
man, and this category includes New 
Deal experts, congressmen and most 
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Editor, “The Iron Age” 








Farm Products Prices 


Food 


53.2 Products 
June, 1933 


61.2 


dune, 1933 


Drugs & Chemicals 
73.2 
June, 1933 


85.2 
Feb., 
Metals & Metal Products '935 


ai 


Household Furnishings 


Fuels 


71.9 
June, 19p3 and Lighting 


Textile 


— 
~S 


Building Materials 


June, 1933 








of the rest of us, the use of price 
indices, especially for economic plan- 
ning is fraught with danger. 

The chief trouble with index num- 
bers of most kinds is that they show 
us results without revealing the 
causes. Price indices, for example, 
give a broad and fairly accurate pic- 
ture of price movements over a period 
of time and as between various 
groups of commodities. But it is one 
thing to recognize a movement and 
another thing to be able to tell what 
caused it. It is not always easy to 
distinguish between a shimmy and a 
case of St. Vitus dance. 

It must not be thought that this 
article is to be an indictment of com- 
modity indices, per se. I do not agree 
with the opinion of Bassett Jones 
that you cannot average horses and 
apples. Statisticians are able to aver- 
age stranger bedfellows than horses 
and apples and yet arrive at useful 
conclusions. The Federal Reserve 
Board’s index of general manufactur- 
ing production, for example, is a 
conglomerate of activities embracing 
49 industries. The ‘Barometer of 
Business Activity,” which appears in 
NATION’S BUSINESS averages bank 
clearings, car loadings, steel produc- 
tion and other factors as well. Yet 
the average makes sense and is help- 
ful. Commodity price indices are just 
as helpful, but the trouble is that, in 
the current urge for planned economy 
which involves price planning, the 
commodity index is being used with- 
out due knowledge of its limitations 
and to set up price relations that are 
not based upon common sense. 

Before handing out some red dan- 
ger flags with respect to the use of 
price indices, it may be well to ex- 
plain just what they are. The general 
commodity index, compiled by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for any 


Price history since the Recovery 
Act. Note the skyrocket effect in 
first four months, also the later 
weakening of certain groups, 
which indicates that supply and 
demand still has a hand in price 
fixing 
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MoORE SERVICE... 
LESS SERVICING... 


"The Underwood not only 
offers greater speed and 
accuracy but it takes far 
less time out for repairs.” 


Cushioned Typing makes it Quieter! 


The responsible head of the busy steno- 
gtaphic department must consider the 
DURABILITY phase of typewriter per- 
formance. So must the purchasing agent 
or other executive charged with the 
responsibility of selecting writing ma- 
chines for a busy organization. For cer- 
tain it is that the typewriter that takes too 
much time out for repairs is the most 
expensive writing machine in the office. 
The almost universal acceptance of 
the Underwood by large and small 
business organizations everywhere, is 
due quite as much to its ruggedness, 
and stamina, as to its well-known 
speed and ease of opera- 
tion. Underwoods are made 
to stand up...to TAKE it 
++.to go on writing day in 


© The new Underwood Special 
offers speed, accuracy, dura- 
bility and simplicity. It will 
not require servicing often, but 
when it does... just remember, 
every Underwood Typewriter 
is backed by nation-wide, com- 
pany-owned service facilities. 


and day out with but a minimum of 
care and attention. 

Cushioned Typing, the latest achieve- 
ment of Underwood engineers, has 
produced a QUIETER writing ma- 
chine byabsorbing operating noises, and 
reducing vibration and shock. See the 
new Underwood Special at the nearest 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Branch or, 


More than ever 
the Machine of 
Champions 


if you prefer, just telephone or write 
for a demonstration on your own 
work and in your own office. 


Typewriter Division 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding Ma- 
chines.e. Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies 

342 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


UNDERW00D‘/~“(TYPEWRITER 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Business 








IN ANY ONE OF 
7000 STORES 


Ask for a demonstration atyourlocalstore. 
SEE the Schick Shaver clip off the hairs. 
A fast, clean, absolutely painless shave 
with NO LATHER, NO BLADES. Hun- 
dreds of thousands in daily use. Saves 
money because you don’t buy blades, 
brush, soap, cream or lotions. If no dealer 
is near you, write to us. Schick Dry Shaver 
Inc., Dept. N, Stamford, Conn. Western 
Distributor: Edises Inc., San Francisco. 
Sold in Canada by Henry Birks & Sons, 
Ltd., and other leading stores. 


SCHICK 


22) SHAVER 

tao 

Operates on OG): 
AC or DC S 











































We show you how and guarantee 
good, clean copies of anything typed 
written or drawn. With a Heyer Letter- 
graph you can make attractive circulars, 
postcards, sales letters, menus, price lists 

$29.50 £ and dozensof other jobs. 

Prints from postcard 

» to letter size, in one or 

Aq more colors. No type to set or cuts 
| A to buy. Average printing cost 25c 
« per 1000 (excl.of paper). Quickly 
m paysforitself. Over30,000 now 

“. in use. 10 day trial offer 
allows you to prove Letter- 
(pom graph on your own work 
. before you buy. 
Me Write for details. 
HEYER DUPLICATOR CO.., Ine. 
913 W. Jackson Chicago, Ill, 












AUTOMOBILE COMPASS 


Have you ever taken the wrong road 
and traveled many tiles before dis- 
covering your mistake? This n AIR- 
PLANE TYPE COMPASS c 
telle your direction of t 
t> windshield. Base 17-8 
ONLY $1.95 POSTPAID, 
Compensator, SATISFACTION 
ANTEED or your money refunded if 
feturned within ten days. 


DEALERS WANTED! 
HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-N, WARREN, 0, 








Reprints... 


of articles appearing in Nation’s 
Business will be supplied at cost 
in quantities of 100 or more. For 
prices, write to: 


NATION'S BUSINESS 
Washington - D. C. 





















given week, month or year, is the 
composite of some 784 individual 
common commodities, weighted ac- 
cording to their importance and ex- 
pressed by a figure representing the 
arithmetical relation of their average 
weighted price to the average price 
of them in some year chosen to repre- 
sent 100. At present, 1926 is chosen 
as the year of 100, or par. 

Going a step further, we find that 
the general commodity price index 
for any given year is broken down 
into a number of component groups, 
each of which also has its index. The 
principal groups are: Farm prices, 
food products, hides and leathers, 
textiles, fuels and lighting, building 
materials, drugs and chemicals, house 
furnishings and metal products. 

For the base year chosen the index 
of each of these groups is 100. And 
the general commodity index for that 
year is 100. This does not mean that 
a pound of steel, a pound of cotton 
or a pound of leather could be ob- 
tained in that year for the same 
price. It simply means that the aver- 
age prices that prevailed for steel, 
leather or cotton in that year would 
be considered as 100, so that past or 
future variations of each group could 
be measured with respect to itself 
and also to other groups. Two years 
later the index for steel may be 110, 
let us say, and for leather 120 and 
for textiles 130. All of which gives 
changing price relations between dif- 
ferent groups of industries and be- 
tween different periods of time. 


The base isn’t normal 


THE first red flag of caution that I 
will spread to the breeze in connec- 
tion with commodity price indices 
has to do with the choice of 1926 or 
any other single year as a base. Sta- 
tistically, it does not make a particle 
of difference what year is chosen as 
the base year. From the standpoint 
of economic planning, however, the 
choice of any year or of any group 
of years to represent an ideal in price 
relationships is unsound. 

Industries, like people, go through 
the various successive phases of in- 
fancy, maturity and old age. First, 
like infants, they creep during the 
years of development. Reaching ma- 
turity, they run with swift and in- 
creasing speed during the period of 
expansion. Old age and the point of 
saturation bring a slower pace. 

It is as foolish to attempt to define 
a state of price parity by choosing 
any particular year or group of years 
as a base as it would be to character- 
ize the careers of notables by choos- 
ing what was accomplished in a sin- 
gle year of the life of each one. Under 
such a system, Shakespeare might be 
labeled a poacher and Lincoln a rail 
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splitter. The stock brokers’ business 
is generally best when the pawn 
brokers’ is worst. 

In view of these obvious truths 
just why some of our economists se- 
lected 1926 as the base for price re- 
lationships at the start of the recov- 
ery campaign is hard to say. Perhaps 
it was because the statisticians had 
given all commodity groups the base 
number of 100 for that year and 100 
looks like a perfect mark to a college 
professor. We must admit, however, 
that there is not so much emphasis 
being placed today by our Govern- 
ment upon the attainment of the 1926 
level. The reason for this will become 
evident later. 

Another flag of caution must be 
displayed with regard to attempting 
to draw conclusions as to the causes 
of price movements of various com- 
modity groups. It just can’t be done, 
as statisticians know, except with re- 
spect to broad synchronous move- 
ments. When you try to explain why 
one group has gone down while an- 
other one may have gone up, or why 
one goes up faster and farther than 
another, your troubles begin. In con- 
nection with one group, for example, 
a declining price trend may be due 
to diminishing consumer demand 
based upon either style or technical 
obsolescence. Or it may be due to in- 
ferior sales promotion or to the over- 
expansion of producing capacity. In 
another case, a falling price trend 
may be caused by outstanding tech- 
nological advances combined with an 
intelligent and farsighted consumer 
price policy. Thus we may have two 
different groups in which price trends 
are down; in the one case leading to 
losses and liquidation, but in the 
other to increased profits and ex- 
panded markets. Every little price 
movement may have a meaning of its 
own, but to find that meaning and 
properly label it is the problem. 

As an instance to illustrate the 
plentiful room for argument in connec- 
tion with price indices, consider this: 

Suppose that you want to show 
that in January, 1934, the price level 
for, the metal and metal-product 
group was too low compared with the 
price level at that time of the farm 
product group. Just choose 1900 as 
your. base year equalling 100 and, 
presto, you have made your case per- 
fectly airtight. But suppose you want 
to show that farm prices were, in 
January, 1934, too low as compared 
with metal products at that time. 
Simply choose 1926 as your base year 
equalling 100 and you will conclu- 
sively prove your argument. If, how- 
ever, you happen to be a neutral 
party, you may choose the 16-year 
average of from 1900 to 1915 as your 
base, in which case you can prove 
that in January, 1934, there was al- 
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most exact parity between the price 
levels of the two groups. 

There never has been a condition 
of “parity” between the price levels 
of various groups, never will be and 
never should be. Also, there is no 
such thing as a price level. For, by 
their nature, prices are mercurial and 
respond sensitively to thousands of 
various influences. 

Movement is an indisputable evi- 
dence of life; lack of it is a charac- 
teristic of death. Obtainment of price 
group parities by administrative ma- 
nipulation means the artificial freez- 
ing of price relationships. Frozen 
prices would mark the exit, from 
business and industry, of initiative, 
invention and progress. Governments 
cannot control effects without setting 
up control of causes. 


Complications in price 


THE causes of price fluctuations be- 
tween commodity groups are so com- 
plex as to embrace the gamut of 
human activities. They start with the 
will and the skill of the worker, run 
through the ramified phases of man- 
agerial efficiency and embrace all of 
the aspects of mechanization as well 
as the intangibles of invention. But 
this is only the beginning. These price 
movement causes spread to the con- 
sumer and are influenced by his de- 
sire and his capacity to buy; they 
spread to the banker and involve his 
willingness and capacity to lend; they 
spread to the investor and reflect his 
confidence or timidity. They even ex- 
tend to taxation, because prices paid 
by consumers, although few of them 
realize it, include a large part of the 
30 cents on the dollar that the high 
cost of living owes to the high cost 
of government. 

We can secure the appearance of 
broad price movements by operating 
the gold content seesaw, but ambi- 
tious attempts to control group price 
relations, if successful, would imply 
the end of the price system and its 
replacement by thoroughly regiment- 
ed state capitalism, which is simply 
another name for socialism. 

If one has to be so careful in the 
use of commodity price indices and 
can be so easily misled by them, what 
good are they to the layman, in other 
words, to the average business man 
who is not a trained statistician? 
Well, for one thing, they are the only 
indicators that we have of price 
trends or movements, and we all want 
to know what is happening to prices. 

So if you will examine the price 
chart which accompanies this article, 
you may find out. And you may con- 
clude, as some others have, that 
artificial price manipulation can only 
80 so far until supply and demand or 
an unexpected drought takes a hand. 
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VACATION DAYS used to be VESAHON ats : 














Vecalial Days mean “BUSINESS AS USUAL /” 


HIS will be a busy Summer. Yet, your office force must have 
Bis holiday—no matter what. Business must go on... but, how? 
The average office—already running with minimum help—will 
find itself at least 25% behind in its correspondence, and with 
important matters neglected for want of dictation facilities. 

Take the vexation out of vacation days! Let an Edison man show 
you how Voice Writing, with the Pro-technic Ediphone, 
can be applied to your office. Telephone The Pr aang 


CORPORATED 


Ediphone, Your City, before vacations begin! orance. N-J. U.S.A. 


Ediphone 


THE COMPLETELY ENCLOSED DICTATING MACHINE 


DUST-PROOF * SANITARY * #£DIGNIFIED DESIGN 
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Wanted: $18,000,000,000 in Tools 


By JOHN W. O'LEARY 


President, Machinery & Allied Products Institute 


Ir is nonsense to say that America 
is overbuilt or oversupplied. Families 
throughout the country, during the 
five years of economic depression, 
have foregone many and varied re- 
quirements and comforts which have 
become an inseparable part of our 
American standard of living. They 
need and want goods but manufac- 
turers cannot supply these goods 
cheaply or in the quantity needed be- 
cause, under the lash of competition 
and the restriction of production 
brought about by economic factors 
or code provisions, they have de- 
ferred the purchase of capital goods. 

Today American business needs 
more than $18,000,000,000 worth of 
new machinery. 

This is the carefully worked out 
estimate by the Machinery and Allied 
Products Inst#tute, after a survey 
made through the members of the 
58 trade associations which form the 
Institute. 

This figure takes no account of the 
dammed up flood of equipment busi- 
ness existing in industries apart from 
the machinery industries. It does not 
include, for example, the equipment 
needs in other durable goods indus- 
tries such as housing for 1,000,000 
families; necessary rehabilitation of 
16,000,000 homes; requirements for 
industrial housing estimated at $1,- 
000,000,000 and other construction 
needs, all of which are variously esti- 
mated at $11,000,000,000 or more. 

It covers only the market for ma- 
chinery and allied products and 
shows the following specific needs: 


Potential Machinery Requirements 
All Industry 


Require- Percent 
Item ments of Total 
Agricultural Imple- 
ments $ 731,840,500 3.94 
Electrical Machin- 
ery, Apparatus, 
etc. 6,060,902,423 32.63 
Engines, Turbines, 
Tractors and Wa- 
ter-Wheels 
Foundry and Ma- 
chine Shop Prod- 
ucts 7,299,830,376 39.30 
Machine Tools 724,410,648 3.90 
All other machinery 2,554,011,900 13.75 


Total $18,574,632,000 100 


1,203,636,153 6.48 





As long as this condition exists, 
efforts to hasten recovery are not 
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going to get very far. America’s con- 
tinued march toward higher stand- 
ards of living was made possible by 
ability to produce. That ability is 
sadly lacking today, and, instead of 
attempting to regain it, we are ac- 
tually taking many steps which pre- 
vent this necessary end. 

Through the five years of depres- 
sion, attempts for bringing recovery 
have emphasized the need for in- 
creasing consumption, upon spread- 
ing work to reduce unemployment, 
upon restricting competition through 
regulation of industry. Of the busi- 
ness reforms initiated, many have had 
an important negative bearing upon 
capital investment, intermediate cred- 
it and security markets. 

As a result of this program, unem- 
ployment remains high and relief 
rolls are still growing. 

This proves what the Institute has 
long preached: 

“The controlling source of unem- 
ployment lies in the field of capital 
goods production and stimulation of 
the capital goods industries is essen- 
tial to recovery.” 


History shows that each major 
economic collapse in this country has 
been followed by marked let-down in 
demand for capital goods and that 
recovery and recreation of the capital 
goods market have gone hand in 
hand. 

The decline in the purchase of capi- 
tal goods is attributable in part to 
decline in the production of consumer 
goods. Just as a man whose family 
needs food will forego repairs to his 
automobile, so an industry which 
finds its pay roll a continuing prob- 
lem isn’t likely to spend money for 
new machinery. But, while produc- 
tion of consumers’ goods declined 
only 20 per cent (to 80 per cent of 
the previous normal) capital goods 
production in many industries de- 
clined 80 per cent from the previous 
normal. 


Confidence is needed 


THE difference in these figures is 
easily accounted for: 

Purchase of consumer goods de- 
pends upon need. Purchase of capital 
goods depends always upon confi- 
dence and is invariably a demonstra- 
tion of confidence. 

Today confidence lags. Investment 
requires expenditure of .cash or use 
of credit and must be based upon a 
belief in a sound governmental policy, 
in the opportunity for a reasonable 
profit. It requires encouragement of 
intermediate credit facilities and 
abandonment of uneconomic experi- 
mentation. 

Without such a policy, the market 
for capital goods will remain closed. 
Assured of such a policy, investors in 
American industry will be ready to 
invest $18,000,000,000 in new and 
needed equipment. 

To understand what this invest- 
ment would mean, it is necessary to 
attempt to visualize the figure. How 
much money is $18,000,000,000? 

It is approximately three-fourths 
of the official valuation of all the 
Class I railroads in the United States. 
It equals, in round figures, nearly the 
full amount collected in taxes—fed- 
eral, state, county, city, town, village 
and district—for two years. It is half 
as much again, in round figures, aS 
the accumulated deficits in the na- 
tional treasury since the depression 
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. VEN the time honored mahog- material or in gleaming rustless metal. niture, cabinets and store fronts, for 
y any bar has succumbed to the Bakelite Laminated is particularly example, are being made more 
le beauty and utility of Bakelite Lami- suitable for paneling, bars, and table _attractive and durable through using 
of nated. In former days bars were all __ tops. Its brilliant lustre is lasting and Bakelite Laminated. This versatile 
d pretty much alike in appearance. To- is unharmed by alcohol, fruit juices, material is described in detail and 
* day it is different, Lustrous Bakelite or any form of beverage. Smoldering _ pictured in color in our Booklet 1L, 
ri Laminated is replacing wood. With cigars or cigarettes do not harm it, “Bakelite Laminated”.Write for a copy 
7 a range of colors to choose from de- and leave no mark. Its smooth surface _ and see if Bakelite Laminated may not 
n signers and manufacturers are furnish- is quickly and easily wiped clean with be of value in your own work. 
) ing bars in many original and lively —_a damp cloth. mn 
d designs. Bar to d baseboards i i rork 
, s and baseboards in In other types of cabinet work 
bl 4 ij P stdin fj dd ; ig a EO Photographs show the once famous bar of 
. ack, paneling in brig t colors, often and ¢ ecoration Bake ite Laminated is jy, old Waldorf-Astoria, and new Formica 
i with appropriate decorations of con- successfully meeting modern needs. (Bakelite Laminated) bar of the Brevoort 
: trasting hues, inlaid in the same Room paneling, Satna and office fur- Hotel, Chicago. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION, 247 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y..... 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 
BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LIMITED, 168 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
é “The rogist ae Gas Gana rhe rn Wane te ea Fell pcan gene 
THE MATEREAE OF A THOUSAND USES 
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Birthdays 
Can Be Good News 


Awnp the more 


birthdays you’ve had the 
better the news is—if you 
are thinking about a re- 
tirement income. 

Mail the coupon below 
if you would like to know 
the good news about the 
Annuity — a guaranteed 
income which you cannot 
outlive. The older you are 
when you make your in- 
vestment, the higher your 
annual income will be. 





LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BosTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN HANCOCK INQUIRY BUREAU 
197 Clarendon Street, Boston, Mass. 
You may send me the news about the 











Annuity. 

Name. cccccscccccccccccccsccssessces 

My birth date is..ccccescececceeeces 

Street and No..ccccccccecccccceveess 

City. .cccecee ovestaces « eStALE. ccc ccce 
N. B. 6-35 




















Your WATCHMAN 
24 HOURS A DAY! 


A sturdy Stewart Non-Climbable Chain 
Link Wire Fence stands as a sentinel of 
protection against thieves and malicious 
trespassers. It pays regular dividends in pro- 
tection value. 

Write for literature and 

address of our local office. 


The STEWART IRON WORKS CO., 
104 Stewart Block, . CINCINNATI, O. 


Y fy war, 
Son 
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began. It is nearly four times as 
much as the tremendous total grant- 
ed to the President for work and oth- 
er relief for the coming fiscal year. 

Of this great amount 65 cents out 
of every dollar would go to labor in 
the form of wages. Sixty-five per cent 
of $18,574,000,000 is $12,073,000,000. 
What would such a pay roll increase 
mean? 

Actual wage rates paid in ma- 
chinery manufacture vary widely, 
since employees range from unskilled 
workmen to highly paid experts. The 
average hourly rate may be estimat- 
ed conservatively at 60 cents and a 
calculation on that basis reveals that 
the $12,073,000,000 pay roll would 
purchase about 20,123,000,000 hours 
of labor. 

Another calculation shows that 
20,123,000,000 hours represents the 
work of one man, eight hours a day 
and six days a week, for about 8,- 
000,000 years—or employment of 8,- 
000,000 for one year, or of 4,000,000 
men for two years. Somewhat more 
than 4,000,000 persons are now un- 
employed in the capital goods indus- 
tries. These would go back to work 
if the potential machinery require- 
ments were to be met. 


Machinery has a limited life 


THE survey which brought out these 
figures also developed significant 
side lights. It tended to verify for 
instance the frequently expressed 
belief that machinery has a useful 
life of between ten and 20 years. 
Within those average limits, machin- 
ery becomes obsolete for one or more 
causes. Invention junks a consider- 
able part, rendering the old inefficient 
in practice or production. Deprecia- 
tion through continuing use also ren- 
ders machinery uneconomical. Lack 
of use is an even greater contribut- 
ing factor; idle machinery rusts and 
becomes unserviceable more rapidly 
than machinery in use wears out. 
Thus it becomes apparent that a 
considerable part of the 1929 indus- 
trial plant has become obsolete mere- 
ly because of the passing of the five 
depression years. Even in 1929 all of 
the plant was not operating at full 
efficiency—it is estimated that at 
that time about one-fourth might 
have been replaced to advantage. 
The survey figures afford interest- 
ing opportunity for study of the 
sources of machinery replacement. 
Fundamentally, machinery is pur- 
chased to maintain or increase pro- 
duction, but the survey brought out 
detailed reasons for this type of in- 
vestment. Some of them are: 
1. Obsolescence. The machine is not 
worn out, but invention has created a 


more efficient machine that does the 
work better. 


2. Machinery is worn out or broken 
and is beyond economic rehabilitation. 

3. The machinery is still serviceable 
but requires uneconomical maintenance 
expense, resulting, too, in delays due to 
break-downs and adjustments. 

4, A desire to reduce the cost of pro- 
duction to create a wider market 
through a lower selling price for the 
product. 

5. A desire to reduce the necessity, and 
cost, of unwarranted supervision. 


6. The necessity for increasing the vol- 
ume of production to meet demand. 


7. The desirability of reducing the 
floor space occupied by the machine, or 
to accomplish different processing or 
method of manufacture within limited 
plant area. 


8. A need to create greater precision 
in or quality of product. 

9. A desire to lessen frequency of 
handling the product, thereby reducing 
cost. 


10. For experiments and testing. 


11. Installing a new machine to re- 
place several different types of old ma- 
chines required to do the same work. 


12. Savings to be realized from chang- 
ing from a cumbersome catch-all ma- 
chine to one highly specialized for quan- 
tity production. 

13. To replace machinery too light for 
the heavy duty required of it. 

14. To replace machinery too heavy 
and costly to operate when an efficient 
smaller machine would do the work bet- 
ter. 


15. To meet changes in the design or 
processing of the product. 

16. Elimination of fire hazard. 

17. Economy of fuel, power savings, 
and power transmission. 

18. To change type of power transmis- 
sion from shaft to direct motor drive or 
direct operation. 

19. A change from manual to machine 
operation. 

20. To create greater efficiency in lu- 
brication. 


21. To decrease noise of operation. 


22. To create greater safety against 
accidents to operator, especially careless 
operators. , 


23. To enhance cleanliness and order. 

24. To eliminate the “slow horse in the 
team” and develop a pace of production 
commensurate with other operations. 


25. To maintain loyalty and conscien- 
tious attitude of workers, since poor 
equipment is an incentive to careless 
conduct and inefficiency, regardless of 
how competent the human material con- 
stituting the plant may be. 





Publisher's Statement 
of Circulation 


This is to certify that the circulation of Nation’s 
Business for the six months ended December, 
1934, is: 





July 1934 252,053 Publisher’s Report 
August “<< 253,234 i sd 
September “ 256,355 we we 
October “* 258,128 ai af 
November “« 259,897 . 

December “ 263,310 ” 


Signed J. B. WYCKOFF 
Business Manager 
Nation’s Business 
Subscribed to and sworn before me on 
this 16th day of April, 1935 
(Seal) WALTER HARTLEY 
Notary Public, District of Columbia 
(My commission expires Sept. 15, 1937.) 
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BOSS YOU PICKED THE BEST TRUCK... 
AND JUST THINK... (TS ONE OF THE 
LOWEST-PRICED THREE ! 











Dodge 14-Ton 161" Wheelbase Chassis and Cab with 12’ Stake Body—$730* 


DRIVER MULROY SAYS, | WOULDNT DRIVE A 
TRUCK WITHOUT HYDRAULIC BRAKES. 
















THESE DODGE HYDRAULICS 
WILL SAVE US PLENTY 
ea a 













HYDRAULIC B 








VALVE SEAT IN- 
SERTS — Another 
money-saving feature 
pioneered by Dodge in 
low-priced trucks. Save 
gas... cut valve grind- 
ing bills. 


ROLLER-BEARING 
UNIVERSALS—Another 
feature of quality truck 
building—dirt proof, pre- 
vent backlash, save up- 
keep expense. 





4 PISTON RINGS— 
Only Dodge, of the three 
lowest-priced trucks,gives 
you 4 rings, instead of 3. 


OIL FILTER — Only 
Dodge, of the three 
lowest-priced trucks, 
gives you this feature. 












AND LOOK AT 
THE “EXTRAS” 









NDER, L-HEAD ENGINE—Simple, 





mM 4 


AND THE 
BEST REAR 












4 


FULL-FLOATING REAR AXLE—Dodge 





equalized. Save money on tires, brake relining | money-saving features as valve seat inserts, 
and adjusting expense. Only Dodge, of the | full-pressure lubrication, 4 main bearings, 4 | eight tapered roller bearings to save repairs, 


andsmoother... because hydraulicbrakesstay | compact, powerful! Gives you many such | was first of the three lowest-priced trucks to 


give you a full-floating rear axle along with 


save trouble, cut upkeep expense for you. 








three lowest-priced trucks, gives them to you. | piston rings, aluminum alloy pistons, etc. 


LOMPARE THESE AMAZING 
VALUES ... AS LOW AS 


jeer drivers know what they’re 
talking about when they say, 
“Dodge is the best-built truck in the 
lowest price field.” If you’re going 
to buy a truck, you owe it to your- 
self to get the facts. 


Among the three lowest-priced 
trucks, Dodge actually is priced 
lower on some models... slightly 
higher on others... the difference 
in price either way is only a few 
dollars. But what a difference there 
is in construction in features that 


Deverdehe DODGE TRUCKS 
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make your truck last longer —fea- 
tures that you can see must cut 
gas, oil and tire costs! 

Before you buy any truck, see 
your Dodge dealer. Ask him for a 
“show-down” of Dodge high-priced 
features that are switching thou- 
sands to Dodge. See him today. 


DODGE DIVISION—CHRYSLER MOTORS 


*List prices at factory, Detroit, subject to change with. 
out notice. Special onpnen. including dual is on 


1%-ton modeis, extra. Time pa; to fit yr budget. 
Ask about the official Chrysler ‘Motors Commaectal Credit 
Plan. (Dodge passenger cars $645* and up.) 
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“WHAT—IMPARTIAL 
ADVICE ON PIPE?” 


We are not interested in 
having you use Reading 
GPWI* Pipe where ordinary 
pipe would do the job unless 
you desire greater protection. 
That is why we give impartial 
advice on yourPipe problems. 
You may save yourself con- 
siderable expense and 
trouble by consulting us. 


*GPWI—Genuine Puddled Wrought Iron 


No obligation, just write 


READING [RON COMPANY 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION HAVE NEVER FOUND A SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE 
FOR GENUINE PUDDLED WROUGHT IRON 





KIMPAK protects the 
fine finish and delicate 
woods of this beauti- 
ful tbe Se twenty-five- 


~ oq Strato- 








i 1 k 
(A66.US. PAT OFF. p< COUNTAMEES 


CREPE WADDING 


protects against shipping damage 
@ To protect this beautiful, expensive, 25-tube 
Stratosphere radio against damage in transit, 
Zenith depends on KIMPAK. KIMPAK fur- 
nishes this protection at minimum cost. 

Let KIMPAK solve your shipping problems. 
KIMPAK is soft and resilient, free from dirt 
and foreign substances. It is tough, yet so flexi- 
ble that it can be applied easily and quickly. 

KIMPAK protects finishes from marring, 
guards against shipping damage and breakage. 
It saves time, labor and money in packing. 

Let us send you FREE portfolio of KIMPAK 
samples. Write today on your letterhead to 
nearest sales office. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
8 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


510 West Sixth Street 
Los Angeles 


122 East 42nd Street 
New York City 
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A Challenge to Business Men 


(Continued from page 28) 

Employee representation plans as 
a means of collective bargaining have 
been known for many years in Eng- 
land and on the Continent. Some of 
the largest companies in this country 
have had employee representation 
plans effectively operating among 
their employees, for many years. Not- 
withstanding this long record of suc- 
cessful operation, the American Fed- 
eration of Labor issues propaganda 
day by day attacking and misrepre- 
senting the so-called ‘company 
unions.” Yet industry almost never 
answers this propaganda. 


Employees should decide 


THE working men of this country 


'are capable of deciding for them- 


selves whether or not they desire to 
handle their own relations with their 
employers or whether they desire to 
create a gigantic monopoly of labor, 
in the hands of the Federation. It has 
been demonstrated that the majority 
of men desire to conduct their rela- 
tions with their employers through 
their own organizations without pay- 
ing tribute to professional labor lead- 
ers. It seems to me that there is a 
duty upon employers to support em- 
ployees who desire to be independent 
of such a monopoly. For standing by 
our employees against attacks of the 
American Federation of Labor, I was 
publicly branded by the Administra- 
tion as an enemy of labor and Mr. 
Green characterized me, in a hearing 
before a Senate Committee, as Public 
Enemy No. 1. 

In commenting upon the Weirton 
decision Mr. Green is quoted in the 
New York Times as saying the de- 
cision was “evidently based upon 
either a misunderstanding or misin- 
terpretation of facts.” 

I should like to point out that Mr. 
Green could not possibly have known 
all the facts, and that what he did 
know was at second hand. Judge 
Nields was in contact with the case 
for almost a year, saw every witness, 
heard every scrap of testimony, and 
every argument that could be ad- 
vanced by counsel on either side. Mr. 
Green also said: 


It is inconceivable that either labor or 
public opinion will support the extension 
of corporate power over the economic 
strength of the workers through the 
establishment and maintenance of com- 
pany unions.... 


In other words, if justice, as inter- 
preted in the courts of the United 
States, does not coincide with the 


opinions of labor leaders, then the 
devil take the courts. Every one of 
these statements is designed to give 
the public the impression that the 
employees’ plans are vicious things, 
and that organized labor, and in- 
ferentially the great body of Ameri- 
can workmen, are being maliciously 
deprived of a natural right. 

Please bear in mind that the Weir- 
ton decision does not take away from 
the workmen of this country a single 
thing. They had and have the right 
of collective bargaining and can ex- 
ercise that right in any way they see 
fit. Labor leaders rant against the 
decision because it stands in the way 
of a complete unionization of indus- 
try. 

In our case, the United States Dis- 
trict Court for Delaware, after 15 
months of litigation, after hearing 
283 witnesses, and after taking al- 
most 6,000 pages of testimony, filed 
an opinion completely vindicating our 
position and establishing the em- 
ployee representation plan as a legal 
and effective means of collective bar- 
gaining. 

At the December elections in our 
Weirton plants, after all this assault 
upon us, both by the American Fed- 
eration of Labor and by high officials 
in governmental circles, 98 per cent 
of our employees participated in an 
election to choose representatives un- 
der the employee representation plan. 
I have the utmost confidence in the 
intelligence and ability of the work- 
ing people of this country to make 
their own decision as to their repre- 
sentation in labor matters. 

I am convinced that there is no 
more effective medium for the rela- 
tionships between employer and em- 
ployee than the employee represen- 
tation plan. As established at our 
plants, it has operated for nearly two 
years to the satisfaction of the vast 
majority of employees. Referring to 
this plan in his decision, Judge Nields 
laid heavy emphasis upon this joint 
interest of employer and employee. 
He said: 


Manufacture is a cooperative enter- 
prise. Production in quantity and quality 
with consequent wages, salaries, and 
dividends, depends upon a sympathetic 
cooperation of management and work- 
men. A relation satisfactory to both 
workmen and management is an essen- 
tial feature of the enterprise. If satis- 
factory, the court will not disturb it. It 
is said this relation involves the prob- 
lem of economic balance of the power 
of labor against the power of capital. 
The theory of a balance of power or of 
balancing opposing powers is based 

upon the assumption of an inevitable 
diversity of interest. This is the tradi- 
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tional Old World theory. It is not the 
Twentieth Century American theory of 
that relation as dependent upon mutual 
interests, understanding and good will. 
This modern theory is embodied in the 
Weirton plan of employee organization. 


So far, I have cited specific exam- 
ples of the things that have fostered 
uncertainty and lack of confidence— 
these many unsound and radical pro- 
posals coupled with the antagonism 
behind them, and abetted by the in- 
disposition of business men to fight 
them. As far as the Administration 
is concerned, it might be said, in gen- 
eral, that the trouble is reform to the 
exclusion of recovery. To try now, 
when every part of our business, so- 
cial, and economic structure is weak- 
ened by strain, to effect overnight re- 
forms can have no effect but to re- 
tard recovery. 


We must support ourselves 


IN THE meantime, people are being 
educated to believe that they have 
no individual responsibility for their 
own welfare or that of the country. It 
is constantly expounded that condi- 
tions overwhelm the individual man, 


by his own efforts. More and more, 


“COMPTOMETER” 


and that he cannot cope with them |" 


| 


Government has assumed the atti- | 


tude of a good godfather to whom 
people—and even business firms— 
have a right to look for beneficence. 
This is a direct inversion of what has 
always been considered a cardinal 
principle of government. Government 
can give nothing of itself. Whatever 
it has must come from its people. 
Therefore it is impossible for govern- 


ment to support the people. In the | 
long run, the people must support | 


themselves, and, in addition, support 
government. This principle seems for- 
gotten today. 

I sympathize with misfortune, and 
fully recognize the necessity for re- 
lief. No one in this country must be 
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permitted to go cold, hungry or un- , 


sheltered. But relief should be recog- 
nized for what it is—a stopgap pend- 
ing the earliest opportunity to be- 
come self-supporting. 

It is elementary good sense that 
the first goal of government should 
be recovery. This is what it professes 
to want. If it is sincere, it will start 
doing the things that will bring re- 
covery, and stop doing the things that 
retard it. It will put its own house in 
order, and cut out every unnecessary 
governmental expenditure. It will call 
a truce on hasty reform and the vin- 
dictive spirit. It will withdraw fed- 
eral participation from all fields in 
which federal participation is not 
proper under our Constitution. 

Remembering the advice of Cicero 
that “In the most corrupt country 


you will find the most laws,” it will | 





METHODS 


BRING COORDINATED 
CONTROL TO BUSINESS 


The vital facts of your business can be 
assembled in useful form, quickly and 
accurately, by “Comptometer” figure- 
control methods. Important records 
that reflect sales conditions, costs, 
production and inventory are assem- 
bled and interpreted in totals or in 
breakdowns while they are of greatest 
value. Such information is essential 
to profit control. 

The “Comptometer” Peg-Board 
method is a simplified, speedy means 
of collecting figure facts at minimum 
cost. Ithas certain definite advantages: 
i. Makes use of original figures. Eliminates 

time and cost of recopying, posting. Re- 

duces chance of error. 

2. png | fast. Produces figure informa- 
tion while most valuable. Allows for 
prompt action on rapidly changing con- 
ditions. 

3. Flexible. Adaptable to most any kind of 
figure routine. 

4. Economical. Savings of 35% or more are 
not unusual, 


5. Simplifies collecting and computing figure 
facts. Reduces number of operations re- 


quired. 


A letter or telephone call to the 
“Comptometer” office in your lo- 
cality, or to the address below, will 
bring you detailed information on 


- “Comptometer” methods and the 


“Comptometer” machines for vari- 
ous types of work. Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1712 N. Paulina Street, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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WHEREVER 
YOU NEED 


INSULATION 


YOU NEED 


BALSAM-WOOL 


In homes or industrial 
buildings . . . in manu- 
facture or packaging... 
wherever heat, cold or 
humidity are problems, 
BatsaM-Woot has an A 
answer. It’s the all- BEF [| 
purpose insulation, de- — 
signed to do a better e 
job in a wide variety of 











applications. Water- 
proof, windproof, 


vermin-proof and fire- B 





resistant, it combines 
high insulating effi- 
ciency with utmost a 
practicality—at low 
cost. 

Write us about YOUR 
insulation needs. We 4 
can help you find the | 
RIGHT solution—as 

we have helped hun- 
dreds of others. Just 











mail the coupon! | 


@ Ask us, too, about 
Nu-Woop, the mul- 
tiple-purpose wall 
and ceiling covering 
that decorates, insu- 
lates, hushes noise _ 
and corrects faulty 
acoustics—all in one 
applicationandatan 
amazingly low price. 








Woop Conversion Company 
Room 144, First National Bank Building 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


Please give me information about BaLsam-Woo.L 
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cease trying to enmesh our business, 
financial and industrial organizations 
in new entanglements of legal barbed 
wire. It will revive its original idea 
of self-government of business and 
do the things that will encourage 
business to go forward. Recovery can- 
not start without the right condi- 
tions, not because of any voluntary 
desire to hold back, but because of 
inherent economic factors. Let these 
conditions be established, let confi- 
dence be restored, and business will 
take care of the rest of the job. All 
the government relief and job-mak- 
ing combined is not a drop in the 
bucket compared to the prosperity- 
making capacity now lying inert in 
business through lack of confidence. 


Business favors practical reform 


IT IS a widespread notion that busi- 
ness wishes to balk reform. This is 
untrue. Few men with the intellect 
needed to succeed in business do not 
realize that there are plenty of things 
wrong with society, including busi- 
ness. They see the grave inequalities 
and injustices. They know these 
things must be corrected and believe 
that they will be—but not by the ex- 
pression of a wish or the wave of a 
hand. 

I have always been in favor of the 
highest wages it is economically pos- 
sible to pay. 

I believe that provision for old age, 
for unemployment, and for other se- 
curity measures are humane and 
necessary. In this, I know I voice the 
sentiment of the big majority of busi- 
ness men. These things will one day 
be part and parcel of our life, but 
when they come to stay it will be 
gradually and as an organic growth 
within industry. They will be an in- 
tegral part of the business mechan- 
ism, not something put on with a 
tack hammer. 

There is nothing more ridiculous 
than the statement that business men 
do not want to go ahead with the pro- 
jects that will mean reemployment 
of men, materials, and money. They 
know that this activity is the very 
life-blood of their own business, that 
modernization and expansion, when 
started, will spread and improve all 
business and, therefore, general con- 
ditions. Business men want to do this 
but they can’t do it with their hands 
tied by confusion and uncertainty. 

In spite of this, I am pessimistic 
only so far as the immediate outlook 
is concerned. For the future, I am 
hopeful, if only our people stand firm- 
ly on sound principle, and through 


-their own good sense and judgment 


overcome the difficulties of the hour; 
if they refuse to be carried away by 
false propaganda. Our people must 
save themselves by study, considera- 


tion, and steadfast adherence to prin- 
ciples of proven worth. 

We may be hopeful of the future, 
but we must live in the present. What 
the future will be, how quickly we 
get to a better footing, depends en- 
tirely upon what we do now. Our most 
important duty must be to hasten re- 
covery. We must do our best in our 
own business, making it yield as 
much as possible, under the circum- 
stances, in wages and employment, to 
the stockholder and to the consumer. 
Beyond this it is impossible to go un- 
less and until government shifts its 
eyes from reform to recovery, and 
toward this end, effort on our part is 
plainly indicated. 

It is the responsibility of every 
business man to be articulate. The 
people in Washington are doing the 
things they do and saying the things 
they say because they think that’s 
what most of the people want. Unless 
they hear differently, the politician- 
mind will dictate that they go on 
thinking that. It is up to the business 
men to take the lead in changing that 
mind, and there are several practical 
things business men can do. 

The first is to know what is going 
on, then study it carefully. To every 
business man, I say: 


When you find something in which 
you do not believe, use your influence, 
point out to your associates and em- 
ployees just how it will affect business 
and, therefore, them. Point out to the 
community how it will affect all related 
business in the community. Urge your 
employees and your fellow-citizens to 
register their will down in Washington. 
Work with your trade associations to do 
exactly the same thing over a wider 
area. Of course, all business cannot be 
expected to take a united stand on all 
issues. This is not possible. But there 
are many broad issues today upon which 
business will take pretty much the same 
position and it is these issues that have 
most capacity to help or harm. 


If business men throughout the 
country, in their individual sphere of 
influence, take the trouble to become 
aware of what is going on and have 
the courage to take a stand, and urge 
action, results will soon become ap- 
parent. I believe that a much greater 
proportion of our population than 
any of us realize is waiting to re- 
spond to leadership of this order. 
Crystallized, this body of opinion can 
serve to bring us closer to the golden 
mean that lies between extremes, and 
closer to the recovery which must be 
our goal. 

The present huge spending pro- 
gram and all of the preaching of 
demagogues and theorists cannot 
ruin the business of this country if 
business men will now stand up and 
fight for what they believe is for the 
best interest of the country. Certain- 
ly one thing-is clear. Nothing is to be 
gained by lying back and hoping for 
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the best. For nearly two years we 
have watched in silence actions and 
proposals which all of our practical 
experience told us could be only 
harmful. 

Business men have consumed much 
valuable time complaining to each 
other of these things. The public, 
hearing little from business, natural- 
ly concludes that much of what is 
said against it is true. We have every 
right, as citizens, to voice our pro- 
test. Not only that, our positions in 
business give us the opportunity to 
see the effect of these things more 
clearly than the average person, and 
this fact alone charges us with the 
duty to show to the country that 
these actions of government harm 
not business men, but business, and, 
therefore, hamstring the activities 
through which the whole people earns 
its living. 

We must be vigilant in the fight, 
carry it to the people, make them see 
the fallacy of the radicalism, and the 
folly of the demands for overnight 
change emanating from Washington. 
The highest patriotic service that can 
be given by men who still have ele- 
ments of political and economic san- 
ity is to help bring us through the 
hysteria of this depression as a coun- 


try that still reveres the ideals of | 


Founders who wrote a Declaration of 
Independence, and gave us a Consti- 
tution based upon a premise of 
Liberty. 





Paying Both Ways 


FEDERAL Coordinator of Trans- 
portation Joseph B. Eastman is an 
important person with a considerable 
organization. He has offices in Wash- 
ington and regional offices in New 
York, Chicago and Atlanta. He has 
sections devoted to legislative re- 
search, transportation service, car 
pooling, railroad purchases and labor 
relations. He has a modest, but prob- 
ably growing, budget of half a mil- 
lion or so. 

But the interesting thing about 
the Railroad Coordinator’s bill is 
“who pays?” The answer is: the 
railroads. They pay, pay in propor- 
tion to size. The longer the railroad, 
the larger the amount. Thus we have 
in a recent report of the Lehigh Val- 
ley $4,134, for support of Coordina- 
tor Eastman’s office and right along- 
Side it $8,264 to the Association of 
American Railroads. 

First you pay the Government the 
wages of a man to rearrange your 
business ; then you pay an organiza- 
tion to see that the rearranging 
doesn’t go too far and affect you 
adversely. 





BATTERIES 


ALKALINE 
YOUNG 


KEEP 


GOB-LET KEEPS 
ALKALINE ... keeps 
young. And, when a 
Storage Battery is 
alkaline, it keeps 
young, too-—lives 
longer—costs less i 
year — works harder 
Proves more econom- 
ical for every heavy- 
duty use. Edison Bat- 
teries are alkaline. 






FAMOUS YACHTS GO ALKALINE = 
... have Edison Batteries aboard to © 
; supply dependable emergency 
» power. The Edison Battery also 
proves its dependability in indus- 
trial... railroad...mining and other 
heavy-duty use. 





SYMPHONY IN 
f STEEL is Radio 

City. Edison Bat- § 
, teries are built of 
m steel, too—the only F- 
battery made in the 
me United States that 
is so rugged. No 
wonder Edison 
Storage Batteries 
“keep young”. More 
dependable, more 
economical for all 
s industrial applica- 
tions. 











», YOUNG EDISON was making chemical experi- 9 
z= ments even as a “news vender”. Later invented 
~ the Alkaline Storage Battery. Edison Batteries 
s~ power more industrial trucks than any other J 
= make. Edison Storage Battery Division of Be 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J.” 
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SWEEPING AMERICA! 


THIS NEW KIND 


OF LOW-COST 
COOLING: 


NO WONDER 
BUSINESS HAS B 
PICKED UP- 
ITFEELS 10° 
COOLER NOW_ 





.e- Enjoy Amazing New 
Comfort This Summer in 
Your Store..Office..Home 


Send for This 






HIS book should be in 
your hands before hot 
weather comes! It tells how summer comfort can 
be yours at last, at almost unbelievably low cost. 
Guthfan Conditionaire is an absolutely new 
method of cooling by air circulation. No drafts, 


history to successfully trap hot air 
at ceiling . . . it gives you only the 
cool air from the floor level—first 
drawn up, then forced out and down 
gently by exclusive Guthfan action. 
Result—air that feels 10° cooler— 
gives greater efficiency to office 
workers, and promptly brings in- 
creased patronage to stores, and 
restaurants. Ideal for homes, ‘ 
too. Get wd a ge Free 
Book now. lay. 


17 Attractive Styles 
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GUTH FAN 
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8 THE EDWIN F. GUTH COMPANY 
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Business Drafts a Program 


(Continued from page 17) 

the public from the burdens and detri- 
ments it inevitably suffers from the re- 
sults of destructive competition on the 
part of the least responsible industrial 
elements. All enterprise could be held 
to standards of fair competition properly 
determined. 

Business “hoped” that only bene- 
fits will arise from ‘emergency legis- 
lation with respect to basic agricul- 
tural commodities”; it opposed state 
laws providing compulsory unem- 
ployment benefits. In short, while it 
listened to some unexpectedly ex- 
treme speeches, it stuck to its guns, 
asserting its faith in the old along- 
side its willingness to listen to the 
new. 

A year later, in 1934, the tone of 
the meeting was described as: 

“Courage and curiosity, courage to 
fight back when the rights of business 
are assailed, courage to go ahead in 
business itself; curiosity as to what 
would be the permanent effect in 
American life and business of the ad- 
ministration program, curiosity as to 
what was to be permanent and what 
emergency.” 


Business is more definite 


THIS year the courage continued 
and the curiosity had been partly 
satisfied. There was a more definite 
division in the minds of business as 
to what was permanent and what was 
temporary. As one attendant at the 
convention put it: 

“The public works appropriation of 
$4,800,000,000 may or may not be ill- 
advised. I think it would have been 
wiser to set aside less money, but we 
can pay the bill. To commit our bank- 
ing system to political control is a 
graver thing. It may commit us to a 
plan of which we can never get rid.” 

That feeling found expression in 
the resolutions. Business—so far as 
the Chamber speaks for business— 
has set its face against certain things 
which it believes unsound and inimi- 
cal to the good of the country. It has 
asked time to consider others. 

After the meeting came comment 
and criticism along this line: The 
Chamber doesn’t speak for all busi- 
ness, it isn’t representative. 

To which it is fair to answer: 
The Chamber speaks for the prepon- 
derant part of business, it never pre- 
tended to speak for all business. In 
support of that point, let’s quote from 
an article by Edward H. Collins, Fi- 
nancial Editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, published shortly 
after the Chamber’s meeting: 


As to whether the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States is entitled to 


speak for business as a whole, no one in 
his senses probably would insist that 
such was the case; and so far as this 
writer is concerned there has been no 
evidence deduced to date to indicate that 
the Chamber itself believes this to be 
true. But is there any national organiza- 
tion whose formal resolutions represent 
a perfect cross-section of the combined 
views of its members? Always those 
within such bodies who are most active, 
most articulate, and—it is regrettable to 
add—most keenly aware of its possibili- 
ties for self-aggrandizement, exercise 
more than their fair share of power in 
the shaping of its policies. 

This, therefore, is not a state of affairs 
peculiar to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce. Yet, it is nowhere on record 
that the bonus plea of the American 
Legion was rejected on the ground that 
the Legion could not speak for all ex- 
service men; there is no evidence that 
the Administration threw out of court 
the arguments of the Federation of La- 
bor for a 30-hour week and against fed- 
eral spending because of the fact that the 
Federation was unrepresentative; and 
certainly, although the American Bank- 
ers Association was split wide open on 
the matter of policy last fall, one will 
scan the news accounts of its 1934 con- 
vention in vain for any suggestion that 
the President challenged its peace over- 
tures because of this serious division in 
its ranks. 


One criticism of the Chamber's 
resolutions, and it is one of those glib 
and easy criticisms, is that the Cham- 
ber only opposed; that it was destruc- 
tive, not constructive, that it had 
nothing to offer for the betterment of 
the world. 

To this criticism there are two an- 
swers: 

First, that there was no obligation 
on the Chamber to be constructive. 
At times it is much more important 
to oppose than to propose. 

Second, that the Chamber was con- 
structive. Here are some points from 
its resolutions. 


NRA—The Chamber proposed a 
new form based on a Chamber refer- 
endum. 


Holding Companies— Reasonable 
and adequate regulation for all as- 
pects of utility enterprises that affect 
the public interest . . . other abuses 
should be definitely identified in legis- 
lation and such provisions for regula- 
tion should be made as the public in- 
terest requires. 


Labor Relations—Employees, un- 
trammeled or uncoerced by any per- 
son, should have the right to organize 
in such way as they desire for the 
purposes of collective bargaining, or, 
if they so prefer, they should have 
preserved to them the right to bar- 
gain individually. 


Federal Reserve—Quickly conceiv- 
ed and hurriedly enacted changes of 
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Like a team of Huskies 


AIR 
CONDITIONING 

DEMANDS / 

UTOMATIC CONTROL cracks the whip over 

the six, otherwise unruly, factors* of year-round 

Air Conditioning. Without this control and coordina- 

tion, they fail to provide properly heated, properly 

humidified inside atmospheres in winter, and cool, 


livable, dry atmospheres in summer. Under Automatic 
Control, they become effective Air Conditioning. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell, pioneer and leader for 
fifty years in the development of Automatic Controls, 


manufactures the Modutrol System, which will auto- 
matically control any Air Conditioning installation, 
large or small. The great versatility of this system makes 
it readily applicable to any standard or specialized 
installation. Under Modutrol guidance, that installation 
will operate at its maximum efficiency. 


Minneapolis-Honeywell has available a brief infor- 
mative book on the vital subject of Air Conditioning 
and its Automatic Control. It is a clear explanation of 
a subject whose uses and terms are often misunderstood. 
Your request on your letterhead addressed to Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator Co., 2923 Fourth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minn., will bring you your copy. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 








BROWN INSTRUMENTS FOR 
INDICATING AND RECORDING 
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CeCe itl mice c 
on BROADWAY « 


e Broadwayin a railroad yard?—It’s a fact. Broadway, State 


Street, Main Street—wherever your store or factory is, there 
is an Erie track at your door, to handle your L. C. L. freight. 
e Erie trucks now take up the job where Erie rails leave off 
—pick up the freight at your loading platform and putit on 
the doorstep of the consignee. This door-to-door collection 
and delivery, linked with fast rail haul, gives you quicker, 
surer shipping all the way—and saves your trucking cost. Erie 
does the whole job—assumes full responsibility throughout. 


ite 








important features of our Federal 
Reserve system are profoundly dis- 
turbing. It is, therefore, urged that 
Congress at this session provide for 
a thoroughgoing consideration of the 
Federal Reserve system and for as- 
certainment of any changes which 
should be made for its improvement. 


Others could be cited, the proposal 
for a permanent land planning agen- 
cy, for federal regulation of all forms 
of interstate transportation. 

Individual speakers—and_ else- 
where are selections from their ad- 
dresses—came forward with pro- 
grams for their own, or for all, indus- 
try that were certainly constructive. 

Here are the proposals of Henry I. 
Harriman, retired president of the 
Chamber: 


1. An assurance that Congress will ad- 
journ soon and that thereafter major re- 
form measures will await a real revival 
of industry. 

2. An international stabilization of cur- 
rencies at the earliest possible date, so 
that foreign trade may move with less 
hazard. 

3. A strong assurance that further de- 
valuation of the dollar will not be used 
as a measure to restore prices. 

4. Assurance of a definite and drastic 
reduction of government expenditures 
after the present emergency appropria- 
tions have been spent. 


C. B. Ames, chairman of the board 
of The Texas Company, had these 
suggestions as to codes: 


1.‘Codes should be voluntary. 

2. Codes should be drafted with the 
greatest care so as to prescribe a rule of 
action which is clear, consistent and un- 
derstandable. 

3. Codes should be limited to a clarifica- 
tion of methods of unfair competition 
within a particular industry. 

4. Labor provisions in such codes 
should be limited to minimum wages and 
maximum hours and the prohibition of 
child labor. 

5. Such codes of fair competition should 
be approved by a quasi-judicial body and 
not by an executive agency. 

6. The enforcement of such codes 
should be by judicial process. 

7. In addition to codes of fair competi- 
tion, the law should permit agreements 
in restraint of trade when approved by a 
proper federal agency. 


Wendell L. Willkie, president of the 
Commonwealth and Southern Cor- 
poration, would deal with the utili- 
ties in this way: 


1. A reasonable regulatory utility hold- 
ing company bill which will prevent the 
reoccurrence of all of the alleged abuses 
which have been enumerated. 

2. A federal regulatory bill as to operat- 
ing companies which will be limited in 
its provision to the regulation of the elec- 
tric energy actually moving in interstate 
commerce and which will leave to the 
several states their full power of regula- 
tion over electric energy generated, 
transmitted and distributed within their 
own borders. 

3. A cessation of the giving of money 
and the lending of the balance at low in- 
terest rate for the establishment of mu- 
nicipal electric plants which directly 
compete with business already establish- 
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ed and in which people have invested 
their savings. 

4, Restrict at the switchboard the sale 
of power generated by federally owned 
hydro plants, such power to be distribut- 
ed by existing distribution systems under 
such regulation as will insure to the con- 
sumer any savings that may be effected 
by such generation. 


William B. Bell, president of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid, proposed: 


1, Make our Securities Act like the 
British Securities Act (which we did not 
follow), in which honesty and reasonable 
care and diligence in the selection of ac- 
countants and engineers upon whose fig- 
ures investors rely are an adequate de- 
fense. 

2. Give the ccurts, not political ap- 
pointees, the right to try and punish, 
both as to law and fact, those who are 
dishonest either in business or banking. 

3. Stop tinkering with the dollar. 


Mark Graves, Tax Commissioner of 
the State of New York, had this pro- 
gram of taxation: 

1. The states abandon the sales and 
consumption tax fields to the Federal 
Government. 

2. That to obtain uniformity in per- 
sonal and corporate income taxation and 
inheritance and gift taxes, the credit sys- 
tem be resorted to temporarily. 

3. That the soak-the-rich policy be 
abandoned and personal exemptions be 
lowered and taxes in the lower brackets 
of income and inheritances be more 
sharply graduated. 

4, That as an emergency tax, if revenue 
is needed, a general manufacturers’ sales 
tax be imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment apportionable to the states under 
the division of yields policy. 

No attempt has here been made to 
give a chronicle of this, the Twenty- 
third Annual Meeting. That the news- 
papers did. There were many speeches 
of worth and moment. The significant _ 
things the writer has here sought to 
show are, first, the tenor of the meet- 
ing’s thinking, as shown by speech 
making and resolutions, and, second, 
that those resolutions represent busi- 
ness opinions after three years of fac- 
ing new and grave political and eco- 
nomic problems. 








How Advertising 
Can End Depression 


(Continued from page 26) 
people as to relative values. But,” 
he adds, “advertising today is too 
often only an aspect of competitive 
profit-seeking.”” 

Because of this, he tells us, adver- 
tising presents two evils: 

1, Enormous waste involved in the ef- 
fort to turn trade from one firm to an- 
other when their products are identical 
in value. 

2. Fooling consumers rather than en- 
lightening them. 


As to the second evil, no brief is 
held for the dishonest advertiser any 
more than for the dishonest police- 





man or professor or politician. Ad- 
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As the Chinese write “Going to Orient” 








‘DIRECT EXPRESS TO THE ORIENT! 


Siypeeee! 


There’s more than speed to an Empress crossing. All that the nineteen 
thirties have learned about “homes” on shipboard, about good living, and 
informal good times are yours when you go Empress. 
YOKOHAMA IN 10 DAYS... The fast, short way is by this Direct Express 
Route. Sail on the Empress of Asia or the Empress of Russia. 
HONOLULU IN 5 DAYS... Stop and see glamorous Hawaii... then on to 
Yokohama in only 8 days more. Goon the Empress of Japan (largest, fast- 
est liner on the Pacific) ... or her running mate, the Empress of Canada. 
Frequent sailings from Vancouver (trains to ship-side) and Victoria 
to Yokohama, Kobe, Nagasaki, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. If 
you sail from San Francisco or Los Angeles, connect with an Empress at 
Honolulu. Orient fares include passage to and from Seattle. Reduced 
Summer round-trip fares .. . First and Tourist Class. Also low-cost Third 
Class on all Empresses. Also all-expense pegenally-conducted tours. 
INDEPENDENT WORLD TOURS... Gorwhere you please. Stay as long as 
you like. Take 90 days or up to two full @ears—|79 Canadian Pacific 
agencies throughout the world to help you. Very low rates, First and 
Tourist Class. Ask for programmes of inclusive-cost tours. 
BOOKLETS AND RATES... . Informatiest from yYoUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT 
or any Canadian Pacific office: New, Yofk, Boston, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Montreal, and 32 other cities in ghe United States and Canada. 





.SPANS THE WORLD 
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{GLOO IKE SAYS: 










@ “This yea 
is going to 
mean the 
room. I’ 
stuff that 
Pace-ma 


the hottest thing in golf 
e ice! Yes sir. And I don’t 
nd you get in the locker 
alking about dry ice—the 
hakes this new MacGregor 
br Golf Ball such a glutton 
hment and such a demon 
for distance. 

“Take it from me, here és a golf 
ball! Just give it a friendly little smack 
and it rides away like that perfectly 
hit ball that most golfers see only in 
dreams. And the hardest drubbing 
leaves it as smooth and unruffled as the 
satiny cover of a freshly picked peach! 

“Just a tiny pellet of dry ice is in- 
serted inthe ball’s special liquid center. 
This generates carbon dioxide gas, 
‘pumps up’’the liquid center, and 
makes the ball super-resilient. And 
when all this resilience is packed into 
an unusually tough cover, you’re sim- 
ply bound to get a ball that goes far- 
ther and lives longer! Try one. 75c.” 
Igloo Ike, spokesman for The Craw- 
ford, McGregor and Canby Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. 
In Canada, Ad- 
anac Golf Clubs, 
Ltd., Toronto. 
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vertising puts its best foot forward 
just as any individual does when 
seeking to convince the public. But 
advertising prepared by conscienti- 
ous people for conscientious manu- 
facturers does not try to fool the pub- 
lic and I, for one, am getting a little 
tired of hearing that it does. 

As to Professor Tugwell’s first 
“evil”—the effort to turn trade from 
one firm to another—what are we 
coming to when a responsible govern- 
ment official in an industrial country 
can call that an “evil”? 

The right way, probably, would be 
for the first man who invented an 
automobile tire or a radio set to say: 

“Now this is my product and I’m 
the only one who can make it and all 
you boys must lay off.” 

Then all the rest of us would have 
to try to think up something that we 
could be the first to invent. And if 
one of us happened to invent a bath- 
tub or a tooth brush or a vacuum 
cleaner and didn’t happen to be very 


bright about making it in quantities 
and telling its story to all the people 
who would want it if they heard 
about it—why, then, nobody else 
could show us how to do it. The pub. 
lic could just go without it. 

But perhaps letting just one man 
stake out a claim for each invention 
would be going a little further than 
even a social planner would approve, 
Maybe the best way would be to put 
all the manufacturers of a certain 
product around a table with Teacher 
at the head and have him say: 

“Now you ten boys will admit that 
your industry will probably sell $10,- 
000,000 worth of your product next 
year. I hope you all will be nice and 
agree that each of you will make ex- 
actly a million dollars’ worth.” 

Can you imagine the uproar around 
that table? 

“Great Scott!” yells Mr. A. “I’ve 
got to sell two million to keep my fac- 
tory out of the red!” 

“What about me?” shouts Mr. B. 
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COURTESY CARL L. GERHARDT AND THE ANNALIST 


Which costs the average family more, its taxes or its electricity? Most folk 
might guess the answer to that, though not many realize how great 
the tax bill is in proportion. But how many realize that, in 21 years, our ta 
bills have been multiplied eight times while our electricity bills have 
gone down nearly two-fifths. Here’s the comparison. 
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“T’ve got 30,000 stockholders, half of 
them women. I can’t pay dividends 
on less than a four-million-dollar 
business.” 

And then a small voice pipes up 
from the end of the table. It is Mr. C. 

“T’ve never done more than $200,- 
000 worth of business even in boom 
years,” he says. “I wouldn’t know 
how to go about selling a million. 
Please, Teacher, don’t make me!” 

Maybe old Competition and Indi- 
vidual Initiative aren’t such archvil- 
lains, after all. 


C. T. Hutchins, who presided over | 
Goodyear’s advertising destinies for 


many years, sums it up this way: 


We all do a lot of planning and a lot 
of careful manufacturing and selling 
and advertising and the object of the 
whole thing is when some guy drives up 
to a dealer in Ames, Iowa, and says, 
“Give me a tire for this bus of mine.” 
What tire does he ask for? That’s the 
whole story. 

Yes, Mr. Hutchins, and if Goodyear 
and Goodrich and U. S. and a dozen 
others hadn’t been hammering at each 
other competitively so long, that guy 
might not have found a tire to fit his 
bus in Ames, Iowa, and if he did it 
wouldn’t have been out of such clean, 
fresh stock and it would have cost 
him a lot more if those companies 
hadn’t been advertising to sell in 
such quantities that their prices have 
gone down and quality has gone up. 

In a recent fireside chat President 
Roosevelt said: 

While our present and projected ex- 
penditures for work-relief are wholly 
within the limits of our national credit 
resources, it is obvious that we cannot 
continue to create governmental deficits 
for that purpose year after year. 


So apparently it is agreed that we 
can’t just go on pouring it out. Some 
day we’ve got to pour out less and 
have more people earn more. 

In all humility and in deadliest 
earnest may this suggestion be of- 
fered— 

That day will come when enough 
guys drive up to a dealer’s store in 
Ames, Iowa, and say, “Give me a tire 
for this bus of mine.” 

And when that guy’s wife goes into 
other stores and other guys and their 
wives go into other stores and say, 
“Give me these and those.” 

And how are we going to bring 
that about? It won’t just happen. 

Industry is not going to whip up 
its 55,000,000 horse power until it 
feels the pull of consumer confidence. 
When more and more manufacturers 
advertising consumer products can 
lose their Washington-made jitters 
and swing into their stride, we will 
find that the pump has been primed 
—not by the expedient of pouring oil 
on troubled waters, but by using ad- 
vertising for what it is today—the 
Spark plug to start the engine. 
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Ceylon, the “Garden Isle,” will be one of 
the highlights of your globe-circling cruise 
by President Liner. From Colombo you'll 
motor to ancient Kandy. See the Temple of 
Buddha’s Tooth. Ride an elephant! 


See Hawaii, the Orient, Malaya, India, Egypt, 
Europe. Make a complete world cruise in 
only 85 days. Or take up to two full years, 
stopping over en route as you please. Presi- 
dent Liners sail every week from New York 
and California; every other week from Seat- 
tle. All staterooms are outside. Every liner 
has an outdoor swimming pool. 


Fifth Ave., New York; Chicago, Boston, San Fran- 


cisco, Los Angeles, Washington, D. C., Toronto, Cleve- 
land, Seattle, Portland, Vancouver and Victoria, B.C, 


DOLLAR sTEAMsHIP LINES 
AND AMERICAN MAIL LINE 
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Colombo 


and 20 other ports 


Round the World *854 First Class 


See your travel agent or any of our offices: 604 
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BIRD'S-EYE VIEWS DRAWN 
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Your Plant or Property can be drawn to make a most attrac- 

tive showing for your advertising, no matter what its size, 

appearance or location. Write for proofs and estimate. 
WALTER A. WEISNER STUDIO 

332 S. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 





World Famous 
National history makes the back- 
ound—modern perfection in hotel 

ife makes the foreground at 


One 
WILLARD HOTEL 
“The Residence of Presidents” 
Washington, D. C. 
H. P. SomERVILLE, Managing Director 














BUILT TO OUTLAST 


@ Continental Chain-Link fence is de- 
signed to meet the most exacting require- 
ments where Beauty, Dignity, Strength, 
Utility and Endurance must combine.Made 
only of copper-bearing steel Hot-Dip Gal- 
vanized After Fabrication, Continental 
Chain-Link will provide a lifetime of val- 
uable service. Furnished in three popular 
styles with or without barb wire at the top; 
it is sold completely erected or material 
only. Accurate quotations furnished with- 
out obligation. Write us now about your 
fence problems. 

CONTINENTAL STEEL CORP., Kokomo, Ind. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 
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What Bankers and Investors Discuss 


Who makes money “tight”? 


AT THIS writing (May 8) the fate 
of the new bank bill is still uncer- 
tain. Titles I and III, more or less 
uncontested, may be passed and Title 
II, the one chiefly in dispute, may go 
over until a later session of Congress. 

One thing has been working for 
Title II. The bankers themselves are 
not of one mind. A committee of their 
Association has opposed some of the 
proposals of Title II, but A. P. Gian- 
nini, head of the Bank of America, 
fourth largest bank in the United 
States, and a potent figure in the 
National City Bank, second largest, 
attacked the statement made before 
the Senate Committee on Banking 
by James P. Warburg. Mr. Warburg 
and the Bankers’ Association Com- 
mittee, headed by Chairman Aldrich 
of the Chase Bank, have opposed pro- 
visions of the bill as putting too 
much power in the hands of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Not so, said Mr. Giannini. ‘‘Per- 
sonally, I would rather that this 
power be exercised by a public body 
in the public interest than by the 
New York banking fraternity.” 

Senator Fletcher of Florida, chair- 
man of the Senate Banking Com- 
mittee, followed the Giannini state- 
ment by urging that the bankers get 
together for “stabilization.” Said he: 


It is my earnest desire that the 15,000 
or 20,000 bewildered bankers, who have 
never known and cannot be expected to 
know why money is “tight” or “easy,” 
demand that this great disturbing fac- 
tor of monetary policy be separated from 
banking per se and placed in the hands 
of men who must and who shall be held 
responsible and accountable for their 
acts. 

Undoubtedly, in this great nation we 
can find at least five or eight men, de- 
pending upon the final provisions of the 
act, who know what it is all about and 
can be trusted to administer our mone- 
tary policy intelligently and with the 
greatest amount of integrity and respect 
for the people and to act for the pub- 
lic welfare. 


The Senator’s picture of bewildered 


bankers who don’t know why money 
is tight or easy is rather startling. 


The view of business 


WHILE the bankers were discuss- 
ing the bill, the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States set up 
a special committee to consider the 
merits of the bill from a business 
point of view. The committee was 
unusual since it had no banker mem- 
ber on it. Its chairman was a manu- 
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facturer and its other members were: 


A life insurance president 

A milling company president 

A utility president 

A railroad president 

A farmer (real farmer plus farm asso- 
ciation connections) 

A “trustee.” (He’d been a food packer 
and wholesaler and active in the Food 
Administration in the war.) 

A president of a wholesale hardware 
house 

A vice president of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor 


A representative group who could 
hardly be accused of taking a banker 
point of view! 

The main grounds upon which the 
committee bases its opposition to the 
Federal Reserve bill are: 


There would be greatly increased dan- 
ger of political domination of the sys- 
tem’s operations; partisan or govern- 
ment dictation of banking would be 
likely to supplant desirable regulation. 

Such concentration of power in the 
system would be produced as to violate 
the principle that the regional reserve 
banks should possess a high degree of 
autonomy. 

The Federal Reserve Board and sys- 
tem would be compelled to conform 
policies with respect to money and credit 
to any financial program of the Govern- 
ment and to its dictation concerning the 
volume and kind of credit to be made 
available to business. 

The main features of the banking sys- 
tem that shall exist in this country 
would be determined by a small group 
of officials in Washington. 

In the councils of the system there 
would be a marked decrease in the in- 
fluence of the representatives of com- 
merce, agriculture and industry, while 
the influence of bank officials and a small 
group of officials in Washington would 
be increased to an undesirable extent. 

There would be danger of immediate 
application of theories of money and 
banking which would be fundamentally 
opposed to the standards of the Reserve 
Act and to the best traditions of business 
and banking; policies concerned mainly 
with the volume of money and credit, 
rather than with the quality of credit 
extensions, apparently would be estab- 
lished. 

Reserve and member banks would be 
subjected to official and public expecta- 
tions that their loan and investment 
policies must contemplate possession of 
a volume of illiquid paper and there 
would be an increase in pressure to 
make them conform their operations to 
inflationistic policies. 

The committee points out that 
there is no sound reason at the pres- 
ent time for hasty action in changing 
the basic structure of the Federal 
Reserve system. The committee does, 
however, recognize that because of 
changing requirements, timely modi- 
fication of the Federal Reserve Act 
will continue to be necessary. To this 
end, the committee suggests: 


Commerce, agriculture, labor and in- 
dustry should support all proposals that 
the Congress make provisions for suit- 
able review at definite intervals, of five 
to ten years, of the basic laws relating 
to banking and money and the opera- 
tion of the special credit agencies char- 
tered by the Federal Government. 

The Committee’s report met ap- 
proval in the resolution adopted at 
the Chamber’s Annual Meeting. 


Money that isn't working 


IT IS commonly said that the bank 
deposits we may draw on are as much 
a part of the nation’s currency as the 
money we carry in our pockets. If 
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that is so, then the above chart from 
the Cleveland Trust Company Busi- 
ness Bulletin shows that that part of 
our currency is not doing its share 
in turnover. 

Could it be that the easy money 
policy is loosening more money and 
deposits than the country can use 
efficiently with the present degree of 
business confidence? 


We do pay taxes 


“WE in America don’t know what it 
is to be taxed. Look at England.” 
That is a favorite assertion of 
those who see no cause for alarm in 
the present spending of our Govern- 
ment. Relief Administrator Harry L. 
Hopkins has said it. So incidentally 
has Mr. Hore-Belisha, when he was 
financial secretary to the British 
Treasury. He was quoted as saying 
that the Englishman paid $86 a head 
in taxes and the American only $25. 
Both were reckoning in terms of 
national income taxes plus perhaps 
the taxes on inheritance and gifts. 
It is a fact that in Great Britain for 
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AUTOMATICALLY this ma- 
chine provides complete re- 
ports from punched cards. The 
machine prints classifications, 
lists details, computes and 
prints totals, grand totals and 
net balances. 


On the bridge of a modern ship or in the executive 
office of a modern business, a constant knowledge 
of conditions is essential. On shipboard, automatic 
devices furnish facts and figures to the men in com- 
mand. In the realm of business management, 
International Electric Accounting and Tabulating 
Machines apply the recognized principle of auto- 
matic control. 


Through the medium of punched tabulating cards, 
these machines provide detailed information con- 
cerning every branch—every phase. Automatically, 
they supply complete, printed reports and statistical 
records with accuracy and greatest possible speed. 


The operating speed and the flexibility of these 
machines enable management to maintain a con- 
stant control... information is alive—up-to-the- 
minute. The executive keeps pace with the demands 


GENERAL OFFICES: 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD 
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of modern economic trends, and charts his course 
according to the current of current events. Write 
for detailed information regarding this modern 
accounting method today. 


International Business Machines are serving gov- 
ernment and business in seventy-nine different 
countries. The more than seven-hundred models 
of these machines include International Electric 
Accounting and Tabulating Machines, International 
Time Recorders and Electric Time Systems, Interna- 
tional Industrial Scales, Electromatic (All-Electric) 
Typewriters, and the New Proof Machines for Banks. 
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Ob peal securities have shrunk $3,500,000,000 
in value since January 1, 1933, largely as 


the result of government attacks. All securities listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange gained $18,600,900,000 during the same 


period. 


This loss in value of utility securities is five times 
the Nation’s annual residential electric bill. 


® The Rayburn-Wheeler Bill now proposes to abolish utility holding 
companies, and so complete this destruction of the savings of millions 
of investors. It also proposes to put local electric and gas companies 
under strangling control from Washington. This is a direct invasion 
of the rights of the States which now regulate their own utility com- 
panies with their own commissions. The threat of this bill is a definite 
brake on recovery. 


If you wish to protect your investments and your utility service, 
write your Representatives and Senators immediately and protest this 
effort to erect another costly bureaucracy on the ruins of utility com- 
panies and utility investments. Ask them to inform you promptly of 
their attitude on the bill. 
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A CAREER IN 


Life Insurance Representation 
% 


Most of us know at least one individual who somehow has 
not yet succeeded in winning a fair reward for his or her efforts. 

Suggest to such a person the earnest consideration of /ife 
insurance field work as a permanent career. Recommend a 
prompt reply to this advertisement. 

The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York places 
a high value on sincere recommendations if based on personal 
knowledge of the character of those recommended. 

To selected individuals who possess energy, common sense, 
character, stability and genuine sympathy with others, The 
Mutual Life offers personal direction and training in life 
insurance field work, leading to permanent careers in the 
communities chosen. 

The Mutual Life’s new 36-page booklet ‘‘A Career in Life Insur- 


ance Representation” is available to those who wish to consider 
the subject seriously; also name of nearest Mutual Life manager. 


Avpress: Vice President and Manager of Agencies 


DAVID F HOUSTON 
«Nassau Street, New York 





the fiscal year 1934 something more 
than half of the taxes were collected 
from these sources, while in the 
United States it was only about 36 
per cent. 

Here are some figures on the in- 
dividual payments: 


Tax AND CUSTOMS REVENUE, UNITED 
Kinepom, YEAR 1933-34 
Total national govern- 
ment receipts, taxes 
and customs ................... $3,417,395,000.00 
Total local government 
receipts from taxes...... 1,142,425,000.00 
AGU 2S hace scares cos sf $4,559,820,000.00 
Per capita burden............ $99.11 
Tax AND CustToMsS REcEIpts, UNITED 
States, FiscaL Year 1934 


Total national govern- 

ment receipts, taxes 

ONG CUStOMD  <.......:<005.... $2,985,673,000.00 
Total local government 

receipts from taxes...... 6,416,064,000.00 


MMOMIAR  satseieias  opdchcumabeatsnssehte $9,401,737,000.00 
Per capita burden............ $74.37 


(And about $370,000,000 of processing 
taxes are not included in this figure) 

The difference of about 33 per cent 
hardly justifies the statement that as 
yet we know nothing about taxation 
as compared with the Englishman. 
The fact is that we know a great deal 
and are going to learn more. 

It is unfair to consider only pay- 
ments. We must reckon also with 
expenditures to see what amount is 
provided for current budgets and 
what is postponed for a later date. 





ToTaL EXPENDITURES 

United Kingdom, year 1933-34: 
Total national govern- 
ment expenditures, in- 
cluding grants to local 

governments .................... $3,467,095,000 

Total local government 
expenditures, excluding 
expenditures out of 
grants from National 


Government ................65 1,840,000,000 
C1) Se oo es $5,307,095,000 
Per capita expenditure... $115 


United States, fiscal year 1934: 


Total national govern- 
ment expenditures........ $7,105,050,000 
Total local government 


expenditures .................. 9,679,000,000 
Lc) ee ee $16,784,050,000 
Per capita expenditure.... $133 


In short, we are spending 16 per 
cent more per capita than Great 
Britain. The fact that we are paying 
less taxation for each individual 
means simply that we are putting off 
an evil day. If we continue to spend 
more and pay less on the nail we 
must inevitably increase taxation, in- 
flate, or repudiate. 

There is no doubt that we can 
considerably increase our public 
debt. The comparison between Great 
Britain and the United States on that 
point is interesting. Great Britain on 
March 31, 1934, had a per capita 
debt of about $991, and the United 
States of about $370, this including 
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both national and local debts. 
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Here’s another figure which is in- 
teresting as showing the trend: 


TAXES AS PERCENTAGE OF NaTIONAL INCOME 
United States Great Britain 
1929 10.9 21.9 
1934 21.5 24.7 
The truth of these last figures is 
supported by the fact that Great 
Britain is getting a reduction in taxa- 
tion for the current year and there 
is no indication of anything of that 
sort in this country. 


Where silver profits go 


BEHIND the political uproar three 
groups of interests are reaping profits 
from the New Deal’s current silver 
policy. They are domestic silver pro- 
ducers, speculators in silver, and 
speculators in silver stocks. 

Actually there are eight big and 
prosperous companies which produce 
70 per cent of the nation’s silver. Re- 
gardless of the silver tongues of the 
silver Senators, these eight big com- 
panies are primary beneficiaries of 
the New Deal silver program. 

These companies are the Sunshine 
Mining Company, the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation, the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, the United States 
Smelting Refining and Mining Com- 
pany, Silver King Coalition Mines, 
the Bunker Hill and Sullivan Com- 
pany, the Tintic Standard Mining 
Company and the Hecla Mining Com- 
pany. The first four produce 48 per 
cent of all the silver mined in the 
country. 

All the eight companies, with the 
exception of Sunshine Mining and 
Silver King, would operate regard- 
less of silver prices. Their main con- 
cern is copper, lead, or zinc. Silver is 
only a by-product with them. What 
it yields goes into additional divi- 
dends or profits, very little into oper- 
ating expenses such as wages. 

The largest known stockholder in 
Phelps Dodge holds approximately 
556,600 shares. Besides seeing that 
stock advance in value from 3 mil- 
lion to 9 million dollars, this stock- 
holder saw dividends begin to flow 
again after the silver price was 
raised. There was no dividend in 1932, 
a 25 cent dividend in 1933, which was 
not distributed until the following 
year, and an additional 50 cent divi- 
dend in 1934, the first year of New 
Deal silver prices. 

These eight leading companies in 
1934 produced 18 million ounces of 
silver, or 70 per cent of the national 
total. At pre-New Deal prices this 
Silver would have been worth slightly 
more than $6,000,000. When the 
Treasury pegged its domestic price 
for 1934 at 6414 cents an ounce, this 
Silver became worth approximately 
$11,500,000, a gain for these com- 
panies of almost $5,500,000. 
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as oil in cans’”’ 


says CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 








@ Imagine a completely electrified adding machine, so light you carry it in 
one hand, taking little more desk space than an ordinary letterhead... the 
new Remington Rand Electric Portable. 


Among the newest of its thousands of users is the Continental Can Com- 
pany of New York, which recently purchased a number of these machines 
for use throughout their organization. “It’s up-to-date as oil in sealed cans,” 
says J. S. Snelham, Comptroller, “so complete, so simple to operate that 
any business should find use for several ma- 











chines in all departments.” 





COMPLETE ADDING AND The Remington Rand electric portable adding 
ACCOUNTING MACHINE machine adds up to $100,000,000.00; has sim- 
SERVICE INCLUDING: ple ten-key keyboard; visible adding dials; cor- 
rection key; electric non-add and sub-total key; 
S Rete ton pam ce ga — automatic ribbon reverse... 20 outstanding 
from $75 to 8140. a features. Multiplies as well as adds. 
2 New All-Electrified ane Electrified model shown above $140; manual 
printio customers’ statements, mak- machine $80; simplified model $75. Available 
P Benge aye spt iar onconvenientterms. Freeten-day trial. Look for 
business control. Remington Rand in your phone book, or write 
© See Seta Dest Comme REMINGTON RAND...BUFFALO, N.Y. 





ing original entry: and original ledger 
in ten seconds...available in spe- 
cial commercial and bank models. 


4 Powers Punched Card Account- 
ing, giving complete analysis and 
control as a by-product of routine 
accounting. 


5 Services of the Remington Rand 
specialist, whose advice can be un- 
biased b he hasa pleteline 
of equipment to choose from. 
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FALLACIES OF 
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“Let's Abolish All Advertising! 


..- It Would Save a Billion a Year!” 


orn 


Woutp the same volume of 
goods now sold by the aid of ad- 
vertising continue to be sold if ad- 
vertising were abolished? 


Some people think so. . . even though 
this assumption has been disproved 
many, many times. 


These people view advertising as a 
“burden,” and because they see it every- 
where about them, they have an ex- 
aggerated idea of what advertising costs 
really are. 


The Bureau of Advertising of the 
American Newspaper Publishers As- 
sociation says that in 1933 the aggregate 
expenditure of consumer-goods adver- 
tisers in magazines, radio, newspapers, 
bill boards, and car cards was $298,000,- 
000. The Bureau of the Census of the 
U. S. Department of Commerce says 
that in 1933, the total retail sales of the 
country were $25,700,712,000. 


Obviously, the $298,000,000 worth of 
advertising was spent to move the 
$25,700,712,000 worth of goods at retail 
—and this amounts to 1-1/6 cents worth 
of advertising per dollar of retail sales— 
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AS an advertising man you resent 
unfair attacks upon the integrity 
of your profession. You appreciate 
a defense like this spread before 
265,000 fellow business men, your 
clients. QEvery business suffers 
likewise from fallacious thinking— 


a small price to pay on 
of business. 
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coal, ice, banks, railroads, whole- 
salers. They likewise esteem a 
stout defender. QFor 20 years 
NATION’S BUSINESS has fought 
popular fallacies of every busi- 
ness. That is one reason why it 
holds the loyalty of its readers. 


such a volume 


If the advertising expenditures had 
not been made, some other additional 
sales effort would have been necessary 
to move this enormous volume of goods 
—for there is no other known form of 
sales effort so economical as advertising. 


i NATION’S BUSINESS 


265,000 CIRCULATION 
PUBLISHED MONTHLY AT WASHINGTON BY THE UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


This is one of a series of thirteen advertisements, now available 
in brochure form. Address, Nation’s Business, Washington, D. C. 
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(Continued from page 36) 
of super-holding companies such as 
the Public Utilities Securities Cor- 
poration, and, to make matters 
worse, the NRA snatched the Blue 
Eagle of one of the subsidiary utili- 
ties for violation of the recovery laws. 

Mr. Jones is also the gentleman 
who lent $40,000 to an up-state New 
York vinegar manufacturer only to 
have the Government’s revenue a- 
gents close the plant for bootlegging 
industrial alcohol. Mr. Jones’ loan is 
secured by vinegar and cider in a 
bonded warehouse, and he will have 
to peddle these wares to liquidate his 
loan. 

The Farm Credit Administration 
probably has the hardest row to hoe. 
The Government has been in the farm 
financing business longer than in any 
other, and the record is not impres- 
sive. Politicians in Congress, who 
have been accused of farming the 
farmers, used to boast when their 
constituents repaid an average of 85 
per cent of the government loans. 
Nobody needs to be told what 
would happen to a bank which could 
only collect 85 cents on the dollar. 
Arrears on crop loans are almost 
half as much as the outstanding new 
loans. 


Losses may be heavy 


FARM loans made by the FCA, the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, and 
certain minor divisions of the RFC 
aggregate $2,906,000,000. The total 
farm income in 1934 was estimated 
at $5,500,000,000, exclusive of crop 
reduction benefits. Just to set the two 
figures side by side suggests the 
problem. Altogether, with no allow- 
ance for possible duplications, the 
Government has made _ 3,473,300 
loans to farmers and farm institu- 
tions. The total number of farms in 
the country is about 6,288,648. 

None of the three big lenders, 
therefore, expects to escape without 
some loss. Their fondest hope, in the 
words of Mr. Jones, is that “there 
would be the least possible loss to 
the taxpayer.” 

It all comes back to the taxpayer, 
because the Government has bor- 
rowed almost all of the money it has 
lent, and regardless of what happens 
to the Government’s lending ven- 
tures, the taxpayer must pay back 
the Government’s borrowings—with 
interest. 

Suppose, however, that the big 
bulk of the loans are never repaid. 
This is possible. The fact that mil- 
lions of persons, all of them voters, 
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are in debt to the Government may 
inspire certain politicians to run on a 
platform of cancelling all govern- 
ment loans, especially those to nu- 
merically powerful groups such as 
homeowners and farmers. 

It is also possible that large blocks 
of loans, like the Dawes loan, will de- 
fault. Already the HOLC has had to 
foreclose on 258 loans. Some of the 
borrowers bluntly refused to pay. 
Others simply vanished, taking the 
proceeds of their government loans 
with them and leaving the Govern- 
ment their real estate. 

The RFC also has had to foreclose 
on a railroad in Colorado. In at least 
two banks and one casualty company 
it has felt called upon to exercise its 
preferred stock rights and force a 
reorganization of the companies’ 
management to avoid possible losses. 


Government might get it all 


IF DEFAULTS like these came piling 
in wholesale, the Government would 
be swamped under an amazing col- 
lection of banks, insurance compa- 
nies, houses, farms, railroads, ships, 
exporting firms, industrial plants, 
building and loan associations, and 
public works projects. It would even 
have liens on most of the counties 
and states in the country. 

That road would lead to state 
socialism as quickly as Huey Long’s 
share-the-wealth scheme. Probably 
no national administration would 
wish to have all this financial and in- 
dustrial equipage dumped into its 
lap by defaulting borrowers. Uncle 
Sam would look awkward hawking 
homes, farms, and railroads up and 
down the country side. 

If federal debtors became obstinate 
about paying, as a few of the HOLC 
borrowers have done, an ever-gener- 
ous Congress probably would let by- 
gones be by-gones. The buck would 
then be passed to that ubiquitous but 
helpless individual, John Taxpayer. 
For, let us repeat, even if not a single 
Government mortgage is repaid, ev- 
ery Government bond must be re- 
deemed or the rescue work will have 
been in vain. 

Therefore, regardless of how many 
sour loans the Government may have 
accumulated or how weakly or cour- 
ageously it collects from a large 
block of voters, the one safe bet is 
that the sins of the 1933 collapse 
and of the 1933-35 easy money 
period, whatever they may be, will 
be visited upon us unto the seventh 
generation—yea, even unto the ulti- 
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| CANT REMEMBER 
THAT FOURTH ITEM 





and youll never 
collect for it! 


Forgetfulness takes a terrific cut from 
profits. It’s human to forget—employees 
can’t be expected to remember every- 
thing. But it’s mighty costly when they 
do forget to make proper entries. Provide 
Egry Register Systems for the immediate 
recording of every transaction, when and 
where the transaction is made! 

Eliminate forgetfulness, mistakes, temp- 
tations, carelessness from your business. 
Don’t take chances with profits. Know 
what is going on in any department at 
all times. Egry Register Systems give a 
private detailed audit copy of each trans- 
action, neatly refolded and automatically 
filed in the locked compartment of the 
register, at the time the transaction is 
recorded. 

You can’t afford to be without the con- 
trol that Egry Register Systems give. De- 
signed to fit every business need, Egry 
Register Systems save their cost many 
times over by the economies they effect 
... and the losses they eliminate. Write 
for free information on Egry Register 
Systems, manually or electrically operated 
counter models, with or without cash 
drawer equipment. Your business needs 


Egry Protection. Get it today! 





Illustrated is the 


Egry Tru-Pak Auditor, 





THE EGRY REGISTER CO., Dayton, Ohio 


Please send complete information on the Egry Reg- 
ister System designed for my business. mie 
. “bd 
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Limited territory available for high type sales 
agents. Details on request. 
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Republic 


HAS ENDURING QUALITIES 


@ Each Republic Transmission Belt 
is a thoroughly tested product. All 
materials in its construction are tested 
before it is made—all properties that 
determine its life and efficiency of oper- 
ation are tested when it is completed. 


The outstanding quality of the 
many brands of Republic Belts is 
endurance. Strength, flexibility, low 
stretch and pulley-gripping surface are 
scientifically built into their construc- 
tion and maintained over a long period 
of years. 


On any question involving choice 
of grades or other technical 
details, consult your nearest 
Republic Distributor or write , Sw=m 
. Arororeb Case, 
direct. a 


THE REPUBLIC RUBBER CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Order Republic Rubber Products 
From Your Distributor 
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THE TRIP 
YOU HAVE NEVER 
FORGOTTEN 











“Nothing like 
it in the world,” 
was your part- 
ing thought 
when you last 
visited White Sulphur...as you 
solemnly promised yourself a 
return visit. Was ever a game 
so “sweet” as the game of golf 
you played over the gently roll- 
ing fairways, or a tennis match 
so exhilarating as the one you 
played on The Greenbrier’s 
championship courts? Where 
—except in your memory— 
have you found the variety and 
rugged beauty of the mountain 
bridle trails at The Greenbrier? 
Where such a brilliant conflu- 
ence of cosmopolitan life and 
vigorous outdoor sports? Your 
invitation to return is written 
plainly in the early-summer 
glory of The Greenbrier’s vast 
estate. Take time enough, this 
trip, to enjoy it to the full. 


WHITE 
SULPHUR SPRINGS 


WEST VIRGINIA 


THE GREENBRIER AND COTTAGES 
L. R. JOHNSTON, General Manager 
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KITCHENS 
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from THEM” 


Van ieee Ohlifle, tt Pelle Teens 





Mr. Ravpu Hitz, President of the National 
Hotel Management Corporation, explains why he installed a new 
Monel Metal Sink in his own suite 


@ You ve put a Monel Metal sink in 
your private suite in the New Yorker, 
Mr. Hitz. Do you mind telling me why ? 
. I’ve had experience with Monel 
Metal equipment in a half dozen hotels 
for years. None of it has ever rusted 
or worn through. And there isn’t any 
corrosion...no unsightly mass of 
scratches. 

But looks aren’ t everything, Mr. Hitz. 

Right. Few visitors ever see our 
kitchens, although they’ re always wel- 
come. Buta hotel’s manager sees them 
every day. 

He also sees that Monel Metal 





doesn’t wear off or wear out, doesn’t 
need repairs or replacements, and is 
easy to keep clean and spotless. 

What has all this to do with your per- 
sonal apartment, Mr. Hitz? 

Just this. Part of a hotel’s success 
depends on keeping up to date. Ma- 
terials have been offered us that seemed 
almost as good as Monel Metal, and 
we’ve tried them. But after a few 
months they weren’t in as good con- 
dition as Monel Metal that had been 
in use for years. So do you wonder 
that I won’t have anything but Monel 
Metal in my own home? 








‘in their business . 










Many executives whouse Monel Metal 
. manufacturers of 
drugs or chemicals, packers or pro- 
cessors of foods, producers of power, 
owners of laundries, or managers of 
transportation lines... have installed 
Monel Metal kitchens in their homes. 

If you have not yet begun to use 
Monel Metal, talk to a member of the 
Inco staff of engineers. It’s their job 
to help you give Monel Metal a profit- 
making role in your business. For de- 
tails, write 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL 


COMPANY, INC, 
67 Wall Street New York, N. Y. 


Monel Metal 


Monel Metal is a registered trade- 


mark applied to an alloy containin 
approximately two-thirds Nickel an 
~ one- third copper. Monel Meta! is > 
i ren! mined, gmelted. tefined, rolled and 
Aa 3 y by Nickel. CODE 
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You can naar a pause refreshing | 


around the corner from anywhere © 


WHOEVER YOU ARE, whatever you do...you’ve got | 
to pause. Make it mean something. Make it the pause 7 
that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola...Everywhere, | 
ice-cold Coca-Cola invites you to stop a minute and let | 


its wholesome life and sparkle give you a fresh start. 
° 


THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES} 














